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HON. OWEN LOVEJOY. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Tae brain of Mr. Lovejoy is large, and the 
physical constitution amply developed. His 
shoulders are broad, his chest deep, his breath- 
ing copious, and digestion excellent. He 
measures forty-two inches under the arms, yet 
he is not tall, and, being well proportioned, he 
would not pass for a large man. His physiol- 
ogy indicates strength, energy, vitality, health, 
and endurance. He has also a high degree of 
the mental temperament, and sustained as the 
brain and nervous system are by such a vigor- 
ous and healthy body, he is able to accomplish 
more with the same brain than would be the 
case with most men, because few have so good 
& body as he. 

From the ear upward and forward, the brain 
is long, which gives strength of reasoning 
intellect, and a high, moral, and sympathetical 
tendency to his character. Upward and back- 
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PORTRAIT OF HON. OWEN LOV 





ward from the ear the length of the head is 
not great, showing a less development of Self- 
Esteem and Approbativeness. He is therefore 
more argumentative and persuasive than 
haughty and domineering. The head is rather 
broad from side to side, evincing Cautiousness, 
Acquisitiveness, Alimentiveness, and Destruct- 
iveness. These organs being large give force, 





economy, courage, and executiveness, for which 
Mr. Lovejoy is conspicuous. His courage and 
energy, we believe, have never been doubted, 
as his whole career has been marked with that 
species of bravery and self-sacrifice which 
dares to Meet powerful majorities, and, if need 
be, to suffer for opinion’s sake. His speeches 
in print, but more especially in delivery, have 
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the ring of courage and fortitude. No well- 
balanced mind would ever attempt to trifle 
with a man with this style of organization, 
especially if he could hear him speak, for every 
word seems laden with that consciousness of 
power, that spirit of earnestness, sincerity, and 
bravery, which impresses the listener with a 
feeling that he is a man who means what he 
says, and is ready to sacrifice, if need be, to 
sustain it. If Mr. Lovejoy had more pride 
and ambition he would be a less pure patriot 
perhaps, but there would be more dignity and 
authority in his manner and speech. He 
is essentially democratic in the tone of his 
mind. It would take more than clerical and 
senatoria] vestments to imbue him with the air 
of haughty reserve. He is eminently one of 
the people, “who stands breast-high in the 
current of human sympathy,” so that his 
heart flows and interflows with others. He is 
decided in his character, fixed and firm in his 
purposes, and has remarkable continuity and 
tenacity of mind and disposition ; he does not 
vacillate, but holds on in a steady, persistent 
course, and his friends prize his constancy and 
his enemies dread his opposition on account 
of this quality of persistence and tenacity 
of action. That which he believes to be good 
he will sustain with a steady support; that 
which he believes to be bad he will exert upon 
it a steady pressure of opposition ; he can not 
be bought off nor frightened from his purpose. 
He is not conservative in the common accepta- 
tion of that term. His Conscientiousness is 
decidedly large, hence he believes that it is 
safe as well as politic to do right, no matter 
whose selfish convenience may be interfered 
with. His Hope is also large, which, joined 
to his firmness, courage, and constitutional 
enthusiasm, gives him confidence in the results 
of well-directed effort. He expects the future 
shall be bright and glorious, and even though 
he may be surrounded with storms and oppo- 
sition, Hope pictures to him the rainbow and 
the sunshine in the future, and he labors on 
without fear, doubt, or hesitation. His Benev- 
olence being large inspires his mind with a 
spirit of philanthropy, and makes him feel 
that he is working for himself when he is aiding 
the helpless; in other words, he takes pleasure 
in doing good. His Veneration and Spiritual- 
ity, though fairly developed, are not control- 
ling qualities. He appreciates the spiritual 
and recognizes superiority, and inclines to 
reverence whatever is good and sacred, but he 
has more philanthropy and justice in his com- 
position than of a disposition to worship or to 
exercise sentimental feelings of piety. 
Socially, he is quite strongly marked. He 
loves ardently, is domestic in the tone of his 
mind, naturally admires woman, and is ex- 
ceedingly cordial in his friendship ; he carries 
with him a kind of magnetism of friendship 
which enables him to enlist people in his be- 
half, and make them feel affectionate and cor- 
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dial toward him personally though they may 
disagree with him in principle; in other words, 
he will have many personal friends among 
party enemies. He has rather weak Secretive- 
ness, hence he is not mysterious in his re- 
marks, but frank, outspoken, straightforward, 
and ready to commit himself strongly when- 
ever his mird is settled on a course of action. 
We believe he has never been accused of being 
mixed up with any money-making schemes or 
political bargains ; in other words, his bitterest 
political opponents believe him honest; and, 
whoever may be accused of speculation or 
corruption for personal or party aggrandize- 
ment or profit, so far as we have ever heard, 
Owen Lovejoy has escaped any such imputa- 
tion. He has also the reputation, among an- 
tagonists, of unbending courage, as being a 
man whom it is not safe to insult, and one who 
can not be bullied or frightened. People seem 
to think if he were struck he would strike back 
such blows as would be hard to take. We 
think no man who desired to do him bodily 
harm would think of doing it by the hand; he 
would be likely to use a deadly weapon, so 
that one blow would end the contest. 

His perceptive organs are rather large, indi- 
cating a practical, ready mind. His memory 
of facts and arguments is good, hence he is off- 
hand in his style, an interesting speaker, carry- 
ing his knowledge so that he can avail himself 
of it readily, and is able to impress the listener 
as well as to interest him. His Sublimity 
being large, his style is more grand and earn- 
est than it is polished and elegant. His 
eloquence has the ring of integrity, courage, 
fortitude, energetic sympathy, and intellectual 
strength, rather than refinement and classical 
beauty. He has first-rate judgment of human 
character, hence he is able to adapt himself to 
mankind very readily, and through his friend- 
ship to exert a strong and abiding influence 
over others. In argument he is vigorous and 
practical, and his excellent command of facts 
and power to express thoughts and feelings 
tend to make him an entertaining speaker and 
a difficult opponent to vanquish in debate. 

The strong points of his character are friend- 
ship, affection, courage, tenacity, watchfulness, 
frankness, determination, integrity, kindness, 
reason, and practical sense; and, being well 
endowed with wit and humor, as well as ex- 
ceedingly ready in his talent, he is often able 
to gild otherwise rough truth with a kind of 
genial humor, so as to make it acceptable 
when otherwise it would give offense. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Owen Lovejoy was born in the town of Al- 
bion, Kennebeck Co., Maine, Jan. 6th, 1811, 
and consequently was fifty-one years old on 
January last. His father was a clergyman, 
owning a farm upon which young Owen 
labored until his eighteenth year, attending the 
common district school each winter for about 





three months, and also in the summer, until he 
became old enough to drop corn, ride horse, to 
plow, and spread hay in the meadows. He 
possessed, at a very early age, a rare develop. 
ment of museular power and agility, and be. 
came exceedingly fond of, and addicted to, 
athletic sports, particularly wrestling, at 
which he excelled, and usually came off victor, 
When thrown he never gave up the contest, 
but renewed the challenge until his opponent 
was overcome and vanquished. He also dis. 
covered in boyhood that wonderful strength of 
will and tenacity of purpose which have marked 
his career through life; and the lines ‘which 
Wordsworth applies to Rob Roy could, with 
much propriety, have been spoken of young 
Lovejoy at the village school : 
“ Heaven gave Rob Roy a dauntless heart 
And wondrous strength of arm, 
Nor asked he more to quell his foes 
Or keep his friends from harm.” 

But, then, outgushings of a strong and vig- 
orous character were checked, softened, and 
trained by a mother of great natural good 
sense, maternal tenderness, judgment, skill, 
and true devotion. Under her guidance the 
naturally imperious and, perhaps, wayward 
temper of the son was kept in the channel of 
right and duty; verifying the words of the 
wise man—“ Train up a child in the way he 
should go, and when he is old he will not de- 
part from it.” 

When he had reached his eighteenth year, 
young Lovejoy decided to procure a liberal 
education. As the family were not in affluent 
circumstances he was obliged to rely mainly 
upon his own exertions, by teaching school and 
laboring a portion of the time upon his father’s 
farm, for the means to defray the expense. 
He commenced his preparatory studies at an 
academy in a neighboring town, and in due 
time graduated at Bowdoin College. Afier 
earning, as a teacher, sufficient means to li- 
quidate the expenses of his college course, in 
the autumn of 1836 he emigrated to Alton, IIl., 
where his brother, Elijah Parish Lovejoy, then 
lived, and was publishing a religious news- 
paper. Here he spent a year in the study of 
theology, and was present at the time of his 
brother’s murder by the mob, on the 7th of 
Nov., 1837. After aiding in the preparation of 
his brother’s memoirs for the press he removed 
to Princeton, his present place of residence, 
and became the pastor of the Congregational 
church at that place. 

It was at Alton that Mr. Lovejoy first came 
in contact with the slave power, and was made 
to feel the vigor of its grasp, its relentless 
cruelty, and to witness its insatiate demands. 
It was there, also, as he knelt by the body of 
his murdered brother, that he resolved to con- 
secrate his life to the work of opposing the 
giant sin of slavery. With the blessing of his 
sainted mother, and her injunction never to 
falter in the cause he had espoused, but, like 
his brother, to stand firmly for the right, even 
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unto death, he went forth to preach the great 
principles of liberty and natural equality to a 
nation and a people which was fast yielding 
its honor, its self-respect, and, unwittingly, its 
sacred liberties to the demands of the slave- 
holders. For a quarter of a century he has 
stood like a rock, breasting the storm of ob- 
loquy, slander, and hatred which slavery and 
its minions have heaped without measure upon 
his head. i 

Gifted with great powers of eloquence and 
suavity of manner, he might at any time have 
risen to the first rank among the political lead- 
ers of his adopted State, which would have 
given him office and honor with their accom- 
panying emoluments. But none of these en- 
ticements lured him from his chosen path of 
duty and principle. 

At that time the prejudice of the people and 
the opposition of both the old political parties 
was so intense, that but few could be found 
able to stand up against the obloquy of being 
denounced as an abolitionist; yet Mr. Lovejoy 
never swerved from a consistent course, or 
failed to attack the institution on every occa- 
sion that was presented. With remarkable 
judgment and foresight he adopted, at that 
early day, the principle which was afterward 
a leading feature of the Liberty party, and to 
which he still adheres—to wit, that the con- 
stution of the United States is an anti-slavery 
document, made to preserve liberty and not to 
destroy it; and that all that was necessary to 
destroy slavery was to elect officers who would 
execute it in accordance with its legitimate 
meaning and original intent. 

He was once prosecuted for assault and 
battery, and also for “feeding and clothing” 
(the language of the indictment) a poor colored 
woman, who, it was alleged, was a fugitive 
slave, 

In 1844 he was the candidate of the Liberty 
party for representative to Congress from the 
district in which he resided, which then em- 
braced a large portion of northern Illinois. 
He canvassed the district by visiting and speak- 
ing in all the principal cities and towns, and 
by so doing was enabled to bring the sentiments 
of the party before the people, and to show up 
the atrocities of the slave power in many 
places for the first time, and by his logic and 
eloquence made a favorable impression where- 
ever he spoke. To his labors in this, and in 
several other campaigns, as a candidate of the 
Liberty party, northern Illinois is probably 
more indebted than to those of any other in- 
dividual for the early promulgation of the 
principles of liberty upon which the present 
Republican party is founded. And all this 
labor was performed without fee of reward, or 
any hope or expectation of ever receiving any. 
No one thought in those days that an anti- 
slavery man would ever be rewarded with 


_ Office. In 1847 he was the candidate of the 


Liberty party for delegate to the State Consti- 





tutional Convention, and came within twenty- 
six’ votes of being elected. In 1854 he was 
the candidate for representative to the State 
Legislature. The old parties rallied, and by 
nominating a popular man expected to win an 
easy victory over the candidate of the “ aboli- 
tionists.”” But a change had come over the 
spirit of the country’s dream, the hearts of the 
people had been reawakened to a love of lib- 
erty, and the champion of freedom was elected 
by a large majority. In the Legislature he 
boldly advocated the principles of the party, de- 
clared himself an abolitionist, and by his fear- 
less consistency caused his opponents to re- 
spect not only himself but the cause he ad- 
vocated. In the election of United. States 
senator, which was held at that session of the 
Legislature, Mr. Lovejoy voted persistently for 
Abraham Lincoln, who by being defeated was 
only reserved for a higher position. 

By this time he had become so much en- 
gaged in political life that it became necessary 
that he should resign the pastorate of the 
church in Princeton, which he had held for 
seventeen years. He accordingly tendered his 
resignation, which was accepted by the church, 
though reluctantly, by a large majority of its 
members, and only for the reason that he might 
occupy @ position nearer the nation’s heart, 
and where his labors would be more effectual 
in carrying forward the great reform, in which 
he was engaged. 

In parting with Mr. Lovejoy as their pastor, 
his people presented him with a service of 
silver plate. .On one side of a pitcher was 
engraved : 

“Presented to Owen Lovejoy, the early, steadfast, and 
uncompromising champion of freedom, at the close of his 
labors for a period of seventeen years as pastor of the 
Congregational Church at Princeton, Ill, by his friends, 


as a token of their adairatien of his talents, and of their 
undiminished affection and esteem.” 


On the opposite side was engraved : 


“The spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he hath 
anointed me to preach the gospel to the poor; he hath 
sent me to heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance 
to the captives, and recovery of sight to the blind, to set at 
liberty them that are bruised, to preach the acceptable 
year of the Lord.” 


In 1856, the anti-slavery element having 
been merged in the Republican party, Mr. 
Lovejoy was brought by his friends before the 
convention for nomination as the Republican 
candidate for representative in Congress. His 
nomination was violently opposed, but was 
carried by a small majority. The opposition 
was so strong, from the pro-slavery element 
brought into the party on its first organization, 
that a convention of bolters was called to nom- 
inate a candidate in order to defeat his election. 
The convention met, and. having nominated a 
candidate, adjourned to meet the people in 
mass meeting in the evening. Here Mr. Love- 
joy met his opponents face to face, and by his 
own showing, and the testimony of such per- 
sons as happened to be present who had heard 
him at different times and places during his 





public life, he so effectually showed up the 
falsity of the charges made against him that 
he carried the entire meeting in his favor, and 
his nomination was reaffirmed in the same 
place where, a few hours before, his opponent 
had been nominated for the express purpose of 
defeating him. That meeting effectually de- 
stroyed all organized opposition, and he was 
triumphantly elected by about seven thousand 
majority. 

Although anti-slavery has been the princi- 
pal theme which has characterized his public 
life, it has, by no means, been exclusively so. 
The other reforms of the day have received 
due attention, and his commanding talents 
have been frequently called into requisition to 
advocate the location of railroads or other 
public enterprises. He has also taken a deep 
interest in agricultural pursuits, rendered ne- 
cessary by having the management of a large 
farm, and has frequently been called upon for 
addresses at county fairs, and never failed to 
interest as well as instruct those who listened 
to him on those occasions. Commanding and 
influential qs his efforts have been, they have 
never been bartered for gold. Unless the ob- 
jects for which they were required met his 
approval they could not be had, while they 
were ever ready to advocate the cause of the 
oppressed, and freely put forth in every benev- 
olent enterprise. In Washington, where brib- 
ery and corruption have tarnished and obscured 
so many bright intellects, his skirts have been 
kept free from such contaminations. 

In the canvass of 1856, and the contest be- 
tween Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Douglas in 1858 
for the senatorship, Mr. Lovejoy’s services 
were in constant requisition in Illinois, and 
his efforts contributed not a little to swell the 
Republican vote of the State. In the great 
struggle of 1860 he was early in the field, and 
from the day of the nomination to that of the 
election he labored constantly, vigorously, and 
effectively in the cause of liberty. His repu- 
tation as a public speaker had now become so 
great and so extensive that he daily received 
pressing solicitations from all parts of the free 
States to address the vast assemblages of the 
people who had gathered to listen to the eluci- 
dation of political truth. 

During this campaign he labored unceas- 
ingly and zealously, speaking frequently twice a 
day to immense crowds of people in all parts of 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
and New York, every where arousing an unprece- 
dented enthusiasm and carrying his auditors as 
by storm. It is not, perhaps, saying more than 
the truth to assert that Mr. Lovejoy possesses 
more magnetic power as a stump speaker, and 
can obtain a more complete control over large 
masses of men, than any other orator of the 
Western States, if not in the Union. In #860 
the meetings he addressed frequently reached 
ten, fifteen, and sometimes twenty thousand in 
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number, and yet these largest meetings were 
apparently spell-bound by his eloquence, and 
listened with unflagging attention to speeches 
of two and three hours’ duration, and still asked 
for more. M. Lovejoy was an ardent friend 
and supporter of Mr. Lincoln and the Repub- 
lican ticket, and his services did much jo swell 
the Republican majorities wherever he spoke. 
In private life he is eminently social and 
courteous, and his well-regulated household 
reports him an affectionate and devoted hus- 
band and father—virtues which are universally 
conceded to him. As a public man, although 
radically and intensely anti-slavery, he has 
never been impracticable either upon this or 
other public questions. In Congress he has 
uniformly been in his seat and taken a deep 
interest in, and has exerted his influence for, 
the adoption of all measures calculated to pro- 
mote the public good, and has as steadily and 
persistently opposed all schemes of corruption 
and extravagance. 

To make this sketch complete, the labors of 
Mr. Lovejoy in Congress should be set forth. 
As an illustration of what is required in a man 
to occupy the position which he has done on 
the question of slavery, we append a letter, 
written by an able and eminent man for the 
columns of the New York Tribune, describing 
a scene in Congress on the 5th of April, 1860, 
during a speech by Mr. Lovejoy. 


Wasurneton, April 5, 1860. 

Freedom of speech, on the Republican side of the 
Chamber, was vindicated to-day in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The House resolved itself into a Committee of 
the Whole upon the state of the Union, and Mr. Wash- 
barn, of Maine, was called to the chair. After laying 
aside a dozen bills, the Committee reached that upon the 
tariff, which was taken up for consideration. The floor 
was assigned to Mr. Lovejoy, of Illinois. For three or 
four days, honorable gentlemen, and especially those from 
the South, had been sketching the lineaments of polygamy 
with a free pencil. Mr. Lovejoy, with an eye to artistic 
harmony, now proceeded to paint the beauties of that 
other “ twin relic of barbarism”—Slavery. The patriarchs 
from below the Potomac, who gloat over the black twin, 
but detest the white, were eager to hear what Lovejoy bad 
to say in disparagement of their ebony favorite. 

It was soon evident, from the high key in which he 
pitched his speech, that the eight weeks of incessant abuse 
to which one side of the Chamber had been subjected, 
during the struggle over the Speakership, had not been 
thrown away upon Lovejoy. Apt always to free his mind, 
he bad what our Methodist friends call uncommon 
“liberty” to-day. When he commenced speaking, he 
stood quite on the left hand of the Chair, and at a remote 
point from the Democracy. Getting warm with his theme, 
he advanced step by step, as is his wont when roused, 
until he reached the area in front of the Chair, and con- 
tinued, as he uttered one sentence after another, to cross 
gradually over toward the Democratic benches, his right 
arm, with the fist clenched, being extended high in 
air, this not being a menace, as was evident to every- 
body, but simply one of the usual gestures of the Illinois 
orator. 





In the ardor of his argument, Lovejoy was approaching 
the line which divides the Republican from the Democratic 
side of the Chamber. He was uttering severe philippics 
against slavery asa system. He was indorsing and ex- 
plaining and enforcing John Wesley's declaration, that it 
is “the sum of all villainies.” He was neither attacking, 
nor alluding to, persons, but only to the “ institution.” 
Doubtless*he was using sharp words, and was looking 
straight at the Chivalry. And thereupon Roger A. 
Pryor rose and walked rapidly down one of the aisles 








and confronting Lovejoy, and standing close to him, said, 
in substance, that he would not allow him to utter such 
language. At that precise instant Lovejoy’s right arm 
was lifted on high, and the fist clenched, being in the act 
of enforcing his argument with an emphatic gesture. In 
the twinkling of an eye, Mr. John F. Potter, of Wisconsin, 
confronted Pryor, and said, in substance, to him, “ Love- 
joy shall speak! For eight weeks we listened to your 
stuff ip silence, and now we intend to say what we please: 
Lovejoy shall speak !” Pryor made no remark. 

In the briefest possible space of time there was a rush 
to the spot from all parts of the Honse, until some forty 
members were in the area, compacted together, and all 
talking vociferously, and gesticulating violently, im the 
midst of whom stood Lovejoy, with arm still extended, his 
mind doubtless intent upon the spot where he stopped 
when interrupted by patriarch Pryor, and seemingly 
waiting for the tumult to subside, so that he could com- 
plete his unfinished gesture, and go on with his outline 
sketch of :he black “ twin.” iy 

The most conspicuous of the patriarchs who rushed to 
the vindivation of their ebony darling were, in addition 
to Mr, Pryor, Messrs. Barksdale, Burnett, and Crawford. 

The scene lasted some five minutes—a long time in a 
row. The Chairman plied his mailet till he grew weary, 
and shouted “ Order” till he grew hoarse. In despair he 
summoned the sergeant-at-arms, As is usual, in such 
exigencies, that functionary could not be found. A sub- 
stitute finally appeared, and approached the brawling 
crowd, bearing aloft the mace, the emblem of authority 
and dignity, which, in this instance, consists of a black 
bludgeon, some three feet long, having a small metallic 
eagle with spread pinions, and looking rather chicken- 
hearted, perched on its top. But neither the patriarchs, 
with Pryor at the'r head, who were shouting at the top of 
their voices, that Lovejoy should not abuse the black 
relic ; nor the Roundheads, with Potter as their organ, 
who were declaring, in stentorian tones, that Lovejoy 
should express his opinion respecting said relic, paid the 
slightest regard to Washburn’s mallet or the sergeant’s 
mace. 

Abandoning all hope of bringing order out of such a 
chaos, Mr. Washburn left the chair, which was resumed 
by the Speaker, to whom Mr. W. hastily reported that the 
Committee was unable to proceed with its business, on 
account of the disorderly conduct of some of its members. 
After some time and much persuasion, the Speaker suc- 
ceeded in dispersing the excited throng in front of his 
desk, and induced the belligerent parties to resume their 
seats. It is worthy of note, as showing the pluck of the 
man, that the last person who took his seat was Owen 
Lovejoy. 

Order being now the House went 
again into Committee, and Lovejoy, taking a stand in the 
clerk’s desk, where he could eye his foes face to face, re- 
sumed the half-finished picture. And never was Slavery 
painted with such damning features before! He dashed 
on the colors till the monster seemed ready to leap living 
from the canvas. As he grew excited he pulled off his 
cravat, while he hurled anathemas at the Negro propa- 
gandists before him with such vigor, that it caused the 
perspiration to gush from his brow and theirs. Raising 
his voice till it rang through the hall and reverberated 
along the adjacent passages, he said: “ You can not 
silence us, either by threats or by violence. You murdered 
my brother on the banks of the Mississippi more than 
twenty years ago, and I am here to-day to vindicate his 
blood and speak my mind ; AND You SHALL HEAR ME!” 

But enough; this speech will speak for itself. The 
scene could be witnessed but can not be described. 
Though the interruption was disorderly and unprovoked 
© the last degree, and might have justified summary pun- 
ishment, yet all law-abiding persons will rejoice that there 
was no actual collision. It was the most serious disturb- 
ance, probably, that has ever occurred in the House of 
Representatives. It demonstrates one thing, at least, 
viz.: that the Republicans will vindicate their rights in 
the House at all times and at all hazards, regardless of 
personal violence or threats of a dissolution of the Union. 


On the 12th of June last, Mr. Lovejoy, by 
invitation, delivered a speech in New York, 
before the Emancipation League, at the Cooper 
Institute. This meeting was presided over by 
William Cullen Bryant, Esq., who made a 





happy and most cordial speech in in 

the speaker as the brother of that early martyr 
to the eause of freedom, Elijah P. . 
who was slain at Alton, Ill., in 1837, bys 
pro-slavery mob. 


Of this speech the New York Times cop. 
tains the following notice: 


Mr. Lovejoy was received with most 

He spoke for nearly two hours and a half, in the 
original, energetic, and effective style, both as to matte 
and manner. His speech was replete with 
illustration, logic, and denunciation. It was brimful of 


charm of his declamation and the convincing power of hip 
words. His action was in many respects inimitable, and 
well worthy of histrionic fame. In fact, the entire 


was one of the most successful efforts of the kind ever | 
made. Of course our epace will not permit of evens | 
sketch of the speech, but the following, from the perora- | 


tion, will afford a fair specimen of the style : 


The adoption by both Houses of Congress, by a large 
vote, of the resolution which the President sent toGon- | 
gress in March last, forms another distinct landmark i | 
our progress freedomward, which is the road to national | 
salvation. Some think the butter is spread on rather thin | 


in this resolution. But the Executive rail-splitter under- 


stands his business. He knows that the thin end of the | 


wedge must first enter the wood. © * * ® 


If the President does not move as rapidly as you desire, 


if he is over-scrupulous of forms, it is some compensation 
to know that the Commander-in-Chief of more than half 
a million of soldiers, and who is frequently under the 
necessity of acting without authority of law, will take no 


undue advantage of the power, for the time almost unlim- | 
ited, that is placed in his hands. It is something, yes, | 
much, to know that the liberties of the people and the | 
supremacy of law, though from the temporary urgency to | 


some slight extent infringed upon, will be restored unim- 
paired, Let us, then, give the President a cordial, loyal, 
and sympathizing support [Applause.] Never has a 
President, not even Wasuineron, been beset with so 
many trials and difficulties as environ him. The wonder 
ig, not that he should make mistakes, but that he should 


make eo few. Ino more doubt his anti-slavery integrity, | 


his ultimate anti-slavery action, than I do my own. [Ap- 
plause.] In the words which Webster put into the mouth 
of the elder Adams, “I see clearly through this day's 
business.” The rebellion will be suppressed. I stand 
awe-struek and overpowered in the awful presence of the 
grand and sublime uprising of the people of this nation, 
It is the miracle of the martial history of the world. The 
flag of the Union floats over more loyal armor-clad mea 
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HARMONY 
PHRENOLOGY AND THE BIBLE. 


[CONCLUDED FROM LAST NUMBER.] 

16. Hope.—Expectation ; trust ; anticipation of future success and 
happiness. Zwcess Visionary expectations ; extravagant promises; anticipation of 
impossibilities. Deficiency : Despondency ; gloom ; melancholy. 

Trost ye in the Lord forever, for in the Ishalinot want. Surely goodness and mer- 
Lord Jehovah is everlasting stre .—Isa. | cy shall follow me all the days of my life; 
xxvi. 4 Now the God of hope aa with | and I will dwell in the house of the Lord 
all joy and in believing, t e may | forever.— Psa. xxiii. 1,6. Be of good cour- 
abound in hope.—Rom. xv. 18. For we onenhtoc nag ae Seth 
aresaved by hope. But hope that is seen is } aw hope in the Lord.—-Psa, xxxi, 24. 

. be what & man seeth, why doth glad in the Lord, and rejoice, ye righte- 
fe i, 24. Who| ous; and shout for joy, all ye thatare upright 
in heart.— Psa, xxxii. 11.. He that ploweth 
should plow in hope; and he that thresheth 
Rom. iv. 18. Now abideth faith, hope, | in hope should be partaker of his hope.—1 
.—1 Cor. xiii. 18. As sorrowful, yet | Cor. 1x. 10. v deferred maketh the heart 
always rejoicing; as poor, yet making | s:ck.—Prov. xili,12. Tne ngpeertes hope 
many ; as having nothing, yet possess- | shall perish.—/od viii. 13, ough he slay 
all things—2 Cor. vi. 1 I shall be | me, yet will I trust in him.—Jod xiii. 15. He 
we ted, when I awake, with thy likeness. not be afraid of evil tidings; his heart 
—Psa. xvii.15. The Lord is my shepherd ; | is fixed, trusting in the Lord.—/Ps. exii. 7. 

1. Spirituality.—Faith ; credulity ; perception of the spiritual ; moral 
intuition ; trust in Providence ; confidence in the unseen. Zwcess: Superstition; won- 
der ; fanaticism ; belief in hobgoblins, fairies, and witchcraft. Deficiency : Skepticism ; 
materialism ; narrow incredulity. 

The things which are seen are temporal ; | Gal. v.25. Gothy way, thy faith hath made 
but the things which are not seen ure eter- | thee whole.—Lufe xvii. 19. And Jesus said 
nal.—? Cor. iv.18. We walk by faith, not | unto him, Receive thy sight; thy faith hath 
by sight —2 Cor. v.7. Ye believe in God; | saved thee.—Luke xviii. 42. He shall give 
believe also in me. I go to prepare a place | his angels charge over thee, to keep thee in 
for you ; | will come again and receive you | all thy ways.— . xel. 11. If a man die, 
to myself; the Father shall give you an- shall heliveagain? All the days of my ap- 
other Comforter, even the spirit of truth; ye | pointed time will I wait till my change come. 
know him, for, he dwelleth with you, and | —/ob xiv. 14. A spirit passed before my 
shall be in you.—/vAn xiv. 1,8, 16,17. We face; the hair of my flesh stood up; I stood 
through the Spirit wait for the wore of right- | still, but I could not discern the form there- 
pe ay th.—G@al. v.5. If we live in | of—/Job iv. 15, 16. © thou of little faith, 
the Spirit, let us also walk in the Spirit.— | wherefore didst thou doubt ?—Maw. xiv. 31. 


18. Veneration.—Reverence ; adoration ; worship; deference ; respect 
for age ; fondness for antiquity. Zecess: Superstition ; idolatry ; cringing deference. 
Deficiency : Disregard for things sacred and venerable ; for aged and eminent persons. 


Thou shalt have no other Gods before | xxiv. 10. Humble yourselves in the sight 
me—Ze. xx. 8. Thou shalt not take the | of the Lord, and he shall litt you up.— 
name of thy God in vain.— 2. xx.7. Give | James iv. 10. Our father who art in heav- 
to the Lord the gory due to his name: | en, hallowed be thy name, oY be done, 
worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness. for thine is the kingdom.—Aatt, vi. 9-13, 

1 Chron, xvi. 29. Make a joyful noise | Swear, not at all.—Matt, v. 34.. The fool 

God, all ye lands ; sing forth the honor | hath said in his heart, There is no God.— 
his name; make his — lorious; all | Psa. xiv. 1. Walk humbly with thy God. 
earth shall worship thee.—/sa. Ixvi, 1, | —Afic. vi.8. Honor thy r and thy 

4 “Let all the earth fear the Lord; let | mother.—. xx. 12. They that are young- 
bitants of the world stand in | er than I have me in derision; I am their 
= Pea, xxiii. 8, The fear of song, yea, I am their byword; they spare 
wisdom.— Prov, xv. 82. When | not to spit in my face.—Jod xxx. 1, 9, 10. 
young men saw me, and hid | Paul said, I perceive that ye are too su- 
e aged arose; princes re-| TT for as I beheld your devotions, 
;. nobles held their peace. | I found an altar with this. inscription, “To 
. O Lord my God, in thee | the unknown God.” Whom therefore ye 

—Psa. vii. 1, The Lord | ignorantly worship, him declare I unto you. 
the King of glory.—Psa. | —Acts xvii. 22, 28. 

19. Benevolenee,— Kindness ; sympathy ; desire to do good; philan- 
thropy. Hxcess: Morbid sympathy; giving to the undeserving; generosity at the 
expense of justice. Deficiency : Indifference to the wants and woes of others. 

- Blessed are the merciful, for they shall ; ready to came upon me ; and I caus- 
merey.— Matt. v. 9. We then that | ed the widow’s heart to for joy. —/Job 
afe strong, ht to bear the infirmities of | xxix. 11-13. Above all thing®, ve fer- 
the weak, and not to please ourselves.—| vent charity among yourselves ; for charity 
I was hi and ye gave me coveeath @ seakitalin of due Use hospi- 
° Be ye kind one | tality one to another without grudging.—1 

one 


ty 

tender-hearted, v. Pet. iv. 8, 9. I will very spend and be 

— iv. 32. Frerotte oe oy for you; though pape, I love you, 
yet increaseth. The liberal soul | the 
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less I be loved.—2 Ovr. xii. 15. Now 
abideth faith, hope, charity, these three; 
but the greatest of these is .—1 Cor, 
xiii. 18 What doth the Lord require of 
dd | thee, but to do justly, love mercy, and walk 
humbly with thy God ?— Mic. vi. 8, Love 
thy bor as thyself.— Matt, xix. 19, 





ERFECTIVE FACULTIES. 
Large. 


Large, 

Tuse give the love of and talent 
for the fine arts; lead to improve- 
ment ; elevate ayd chasten the ani- 
mal and selfish feelings ; prevent the 
propensities, even when strong, from 
taking on the grosser form of action, 
and are rarely found large in criminals. 


Rapuant, . ‘These faculties lie at the very foun- CORREGIO, 
dation of invention, mechanism, art, refinement, and civilization. 


20. Constructiveness,—Mechanical judgment and ingenuity ; ability to 
invent, contrive, construct, and use tools. Zecess: Attempting impossibilities, per- 
petual motions, ete. Deficiency : Inability to use tools or understand hinery ; awk- 
wardness and obtuseness in everything requiring mechanical skill and dexterity. 





And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying: 
I have called Bezaleel and have filled him 
with understanding and knowledge in all 
manner of workmanship ; to devise cunning 
works, to work in gold, in silver, and in 
brass, and in cutting stones to set them, and 
in carving timber, to work in all manner of 


workmanship.—2Z». xxxi. 1-5. I have sent 
a cunning man, skillfal to work in gold, in 
silver, in brass, in iron, in stone, and in 
timber ; in wy in blue, in fine linen, and 
in crimson ; also to grave any manner of 
graving, and to find out every device which 
may be pat to him.—2 Chron, ii. 18, 14. 


21. Ideality.—Perception and admiration of the beautiful and perfect ; 
love of poetry; refinement; good taste; imagination. Zxcess: Fastidiousness; ro- 
mantic imagination. Deficienty : Want of taste and refinement, with strong passions 
and a coarse temperament ; roughaess and vulgarity. 


I clothed thee with broidered Work, .and 
covered thee with silk; I decked thee 


with ornaments, I put bracelets upon thine | 


hands, a chain on thy neck, a jewel on thy 
forehead, earrings in thine ears, and a 
beautifal crown on thine head, and thou 
wast exceedingly beautiful ; for it was per- 


B. Sublimity.—Fondness for the 


| feet through my comeliness, which I had put 
upon thee, saith the Lord.—Zzek. xvi. 10-14. 
O Tyrus, thou hast said, [ am of fect 
beauty, thy borders are in the midst of the 
sea, thy builders have perfected thy beauty. 
—Faek. xxvii. 8,4. Out of Zion, the perfec- 
tion of beauty, God hath shined —Ps. L. 2. 


grand, sublime, and majestic; the 


wild and romantic, as Niagara Falls; rugged mountain scenery, ocean storms, thun- 
der, etc. Hwcess: Extravagant representations; passionate fondness for the terrific. 
Deficiency : Inability to appreciate grandeur. 


And God said, Let there be light, and there 
was light—Gen. i. 3. The Lord reigneth; 
he is clothed*with majesty. The floods 
have lifted up their voice, the floods lift up 
their waves. The Lord on high is mightier 
than the noise of many waters; than the 
mighty waves of the sea.—/sa. xciii. 1, 
8, And the heavens shall be rolled to- 
gether as a scroll.—Jeu. xxxiv. 4. Thus 
saith the Lord of hosts, I will shake the 
heavens, and the earth, and the sea; and 


I will shake all nations, and I will fill this 
house with @ ry, saith the Lord of hosts. 
—Hag. ii. 6,7. The earth shook and trem- 
bled; he bowed the heavens also, and 
came down, and he rode upon a cherub, 
and did fly upon the wings of the wind ; 
he made darkness his secret place; his 
pavilion round about him were dark wa- 
ters and thick clouds of the skies ; the Lord 
also thundered in the heavens, and the 
Highest gave his voice.— Psu. xviii. 7-18. 





22. Imitation.—Power to copy, conform, adopt usages, personate, act, 
dramatize, imitate, and work after a pattern. Zrcess: Mimicry; servile imitation. 
Deficiency : Oddity ; inability to conform to the usages of society. 


With a furious man thou shalt not go, lest 
thou learn his ways and get a snare to thy 
soul.— Prov. xxii. 24, 2. y soul, come not 
thou into their secret ; unto their assembly, 
mine honor, be not thou united.—G@en. xlix. 
6. Go and do thou likewise.—Luke x. 37. To 


make ourselves an ensample unto you to 
follow us.—2 Thess. iii. 9. Like people, like 
priest.— Hox. iv. 9. Christ suffered for us, 
leaving us an example, that ye should follow 
his steps.-1 Pet. ii. 21. Follow notthat which 
| is evil, but that which is good.—8 John i, 11. 





D. Agreeableness.—Blandness and persuasiveness of manner ; pleasant- 
ness of expression and address; insinuation; the power to say even disagreeable 
things pleasantly. Zwecess: Affectation; blarney; undue mellowness of manner. 

: Abruptnéss of manner; want of pliability and smoothness, 

Pleasant words are as a honeycomb, | words stir up anger.—P/ov. xv.1. A word 
sweet to the soul.—Pror, xvi. soft fitly spoken is like apples of gold in pictures 
answer turneth away wrath, but grievous of silver.—Prov. xxv. 11. 

23. Mirthfulnmess.— Wit ; fun ; humor ; playfulness ; ability to joke, to 
appreciate the ridiculous, and enjoy a hearty laugh. Zwcess: Ridicule and sport of the 
infirmities and misfortunes of others. Deficiency: Extreme gravity ; indifference to all 
amusements, and inability to appreciate wit and humor. 

A time to weep, and a time to laugh, a| be-glad.—Zuke xv. 82. Till he fill th 
time to mourn, and a time to dance.—Zcc. | mouth with loaghing and thy lips with 
iii. 4. A merry heart doeth good like a| rejoicing.—Job vill. 21. No doubt but ye 
medicine.—Prov. xvii. 22. Thou, O are the and wisdom shall die with 
shalt laugh at them; thou shalt have all you.—Job xii. A merry heart maketh a 
the heathen in derision.—Pea. lix. 8. It | cheerful countenance.—Prov. xv. 13. Thou 
was meet that we should make merry and | shalt be laughed to scorn.— Zeek, xxiii. 82. 





PERCEPTIVE FACULTIES. 


Small. 

Tuess bring man into direct 
intercourse with the physical 
world ; take cognizance of the 
qualities of material things ; 
give correct judgment of prop- 
erty ; impart a practical cast to 

: > the mind ; a desire for natural 
Pe | AMP sciences, and ability to gather 

coverxzvr mores, knowledge by observation and MEDITATION. 
experience. When the organs of these faculties are large, they give 
prominence to the brow, length from the opening of the ears to the root 
of the nose, and generally a retreating aspect to the forehead. 

24. Individuality,—Desire to see; perception of things; capacity to 
individualize objects and acquire knowledge by observation. Hwcess: A staring greed- 
iness to see; prying curiosity and impertinent inquisitiveness. Deficiency : Dullmess 
of observation ; want of practical knowledge. 

I pray thee let me go over and see the My eyes fail with looking.—Jea. xxxviii. 14. 
1 that is beyord Jordan.— Deut. iii. 25. | The eyes of man are never satisfled.— Prov. 
Lif up thine eyes westward, and north ward, xxvii. 2). The wise man’s eyes are in his 
and southward, and —— and —— 


it with thine eyes. — Deut, iii. 27. Come, Blessed are the oyes which 
hold the works of the Lord.— Psa. xlvi. 8. | see the things that ye see.—Zuke x. 23, 


Large. 
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25. Ferm.—Perception and memory of shapes, forms, faces, angles, and 
configuration in general ; aids in drawing, modeling, and working by the eye. Awcess : 
A painful sense of imperfection in the forms of faces and other objects. Deficiency : A 
poor memory of faces and forms. 

Show them the form of the house, the | it, Why hast thou formed me thus ?—Rom. 
fashion th-reof, and all the forms thereof. | ix. 2. The carpenter stretcheth out his 
—Avek. xiii. 11. 1 have formed him; ye rule, he marketh it out with the compass, 
I have made him—Jsea. xiii. 7. Shall | and maketh it after the figure of a man.— 
the thing formed say to him that formed | Jsa. xiv. 13. 


26, Size.—Ability to judge of size, magnitude, length, breadth, height, 
depth, distance, proportionate size, fineness and coarseness, also the weight of objects 
by their size. acess: Unprofitable and annoying fastidiousness as to size, proportion, 
and relative magnitude. Deficiency : Inability to judge of size and distance. 

And God made two lights; the | hold a man with a measuring line in his 

ter light to rule the day, and the lesser | hand. [ said, Whither goest thou? And 
ight to rule the night.—G@en. i. 16. There | he said, To measure Jerusalem, to see what 
be four things which are little upon the | is the breadth thereof and the | there- 
earth.— Prov. xxx. 24. I looked, and be- | of—Zech. ii. 1,2. See Meek. xii. 1-17. 

27. Weight.—Perception of the law of gravitation ; power to balance 
one’s self; to judge of perpendicular and tum; to b a marksman, horse- 
man, and to “ carry a steady hand.” Zwcess: Desire to climb or go aloft unnecessarily 
and hazardously ; pain at seeing things out of plumb, etc. Deficiency: Inability to 
keep the balance, or Judge of perpendicular or level ; liability to stumble. 

A false balance is abomination to the | ings of the clouds ?—Jod xxxvii. 16. Who 
Lord; but a — weight is his delight.— | weighed the mountains in scales and the 
Pro. xi. 1. thou know the balanc- | hills in a balanee ?—/Jsa. xl. 12. 

28. Color.—Perception of colors ; judgment of shades, hues, and tints 
in flowers, fruits, clouds, rainbow, sky, and all works of art or of nature which exhibit 
colors. Zzcess:; Extravagant fondness for colors ; fastidiousness in criticism and solu- 
tions of colors; desire to dress in many colors. D«jiciency : Inability to distinguish or 
appreciate colors or their harmony. 

Speak unto the children of Israel, that | linen, and blue, and purple, and scarlet. 
they bring me an offering of gold, silver, | —Ze. xxvi. 1. Thou ou clothest thy- 
ond brass ; blue, and purple, and scar- | self with crimson, and deckest thee with 
let, and fine linen, and rams’ skins dyed | ornaments of gold, and rentest thy face 

— Ex. xxv. 2-5. Thou shalt make the | with inting, in vain shalt thou make 
tabernacle with ten curtains of fine twined | thyself fair.— Jer. iv. 30. 

29. Order.—Method ; system ; arrangement; neatness. Zxcess: Fas- 
tidiously neat; more nice than wise; wastes life in unnecessary cleaning and arrang- 
ing. Deficiency: Slovenliness; disorder; heedlessness about books, tools, clothes, 
work ; has everything “ at loose ends.” 

Let ali things be done decently and in 
order.—1 Cor. xiv 40. Thou shalt bring | xl. 4. Set thy words in order 
im the table and set in order the things | Jod xxxiii. 5. 

30. Caleulation.—-Ability in numbers and mental arithmetic; talent to 
reckon figures “in the head ;” to add, subtract, divide, multiply, ete. Hxcess : Dispo- 
sition to count everything. Deficiency : Inability to comprehend the relations of num- 
bers or to learn arithmetic. 


He telleth the number of the stars.— 
Pee, exivil. 4. I would declare unto him 





that are to be set in order u it— Ber. 


fore me.— 





number ye the people, that I may know 
the number.—2 Sum. xxiv. 2. The very 
the number of my steps.—Jod xxxi. 87. | hairs of your head are all numbered.— 
Go through all the tr of Israel, and | Matt. x. 30. 

31. Loeality.—Recollection of places; desire to travel; talent for 


geography. cess: An unsettled, roving disposition. Dzfciency: Inability to re- 
member places or the points of the compass ; liability to get lost. 

Moses said to Hobab, We are journey- | —Numbd. x. 29, 30. 
ing to the place of which the Lord said, 
I will give it you; come with us. And 
he said, I will depart to. mine own land. 


LITERARY FACULTIES. 





Go ye into all the 
world and preach.— Mark xvi. 15. Man 
shall run to and fro, and knowledge 1 
be increased.— Dan. xii. 4. 








Taese collect information, re- 
member history, anecdotes, mat- 
ters of fact, and knowledge in 
general; they impart also the 
knowledge and recollection of 
words and the power to write and 
speak. These may be deficient 
while both the perceptive and 
reasoning faculties are strong, 
by. nonergtiow. and the person will be scientific 
and philosophical, but will not have the power to recall his knowledge 
with clearness and rapidity, or to express it with fluency and precision. 


32. Eventuality.—Memory of events ; love of history, traditions, anec- 
dotes, and facts of all sorts. Zxcess : Tedious fullness of detail in relating facts ; desire 


to relate stories to the neglect of other things. Deficiency: Forgetfulness; a poor 
memory of events. 

Remember the days of old, consider the traditions of my fathers.—@al. i. 14. For 
ponsp<S pany quasentionn: G8 Gy Giese, | be cummanted cur Sibantes should 
and he will alm Tg ge ~ GF yt that 

thee.— Deut. xxxii. T. ren, the generation to come might know le 
stand fast, and hold the traditions which ye who should arise and declare them to their 
have been taught, whether by word or our | children, that they might not the 
epistle.—2 Thess. ii. 15. Withdraw from | works of God but keep his comman 
every brother that walketh not after the tra- |— Pea. Ixxviii. 5-7. The Athenians spent 
ditioas which he received of us.—2 7’hess. | their time im nothing else but either to tell 
iil. 6. Being exceedingly zealous of the | or to hear some new thing.—Acts xvii. 21. 





AMERICAN INDIAN. 











83. Time.—Recollection of the lapse of time ; day and date ; 


keep the time in music, and the step in walking, and to carry the time tan 


memory. Zecess: Tendency to mark time in company by drumming with the foot or 
fingers, and to be tediously particular in telling the date or Jay of the week when 
little thing took place. Deficiency : Inability to remember dates or to Judge of the pas. 
sage of time. 


To everything there is a season; and a 


pointed times, and the 
time to every purpose under the heaven. | crane, and the swallow observe 
— ee. iii, 1. The stork knoweth her ap-| their coming.—Jer. viii. 7. 

34. Tume.—Sense of sound; love of music; perception of 
and melody ; ability to compose and perform music. Hucess : Continued singing, hum. 
ming, or whistling, regardless of time, place, or propriety. Deficiency : Inability jo 
sing, to comprehend the charms of music, to distinguish one tune from another, orig 
remember the peculiarity of voices or other noises. 

The voice is Jacob’s voice, but the hands | play skillfully with a loud noise —Pyq, 
are the hands of Esau.— xxvii. 22. | xxxili. 2, 3. e singers went before, the 
Praise the Lord with harp; sing unto him | players on instruments followed 
with the and an instrument of | among them were the damscls playing wi 
ten strings. Sing unto him a new song; | timbrels.—/ea. Ixviii. 25, 

35. Language.—Talent to talk; ability to express ideas verbally ; 
memory of words ; and, with the perceptives large, ability to learn the science of lan. 
guage, and to talk foreign languages well. Mrcess ; Redundancy of word-, garrulity, 
Deficiency : Inability to clothe ideas ; hesitation in common conversation. 

And Moses said, O my Lord, I am not | well. and he shall be thy s 


eloquent, but slow of speech and of a slow | the le.— Hx, iv. 10, 14, 16. Keep ty 


tongue. And the Lord said, Is not AarOn | tongue from evil, and thy lips from speak- 
thy brother? I know that he can speak | ing guile.— Pea. xxxiv. is. 


REASONING FACULTIES, 


Tuese give an originating, philoso- 
: phizing, investigating, penetrating 

@ cast of mind, a desire to ascertain 
causes, effects, and abstract relations, 
to originate, invent, contrive, com- 
bine, classify, analyze, and discrimi- 
nate. The organs of these faculties 
Zare located in the top of the fore- 

head, and give it breadth, height, 
In the savage state they are seldom well developed. 

36. Causality.—Ability to reason and comprehend first principles, and 
the why and wherefore. Zxcess: Too much theory, without practical adaptation to 
common life, Deficiency : Inability to reason, think, understand, and plan. 


Come now, let us reason ther, saith | every Sabbath, aS aay ry my Jews and 
& —_? sens bane gute said unto them, | Greeks.— Acts 4. fale ee 

ye ittle why reason ye amon teousn temperance, 
yourselves ?— Mutt. zee 8 And Paul no roma Felx reabled. dete one 
soned with them out of the Scriptures.—Acts | Produce your cause, saith the Lord, bring 
xvii. 2. And he reasoned in the syoagogues | forth your strong reasons.—Jea. xli. 21. 

37. Comparison.—Inductive reasoning ; ability to classify. and apply 
analogy to discernment of principles; to compare, discriminate, illustrate, and draw 
correct inferences. Zrcess : Fault-finding and captious criticism. Deficiency: Inabil 
ity to reason by analogy, or understand similes, fables, or parables. 

Unto what is the ki of God like, | or with what com shall we 
and whereunto shall T eomite it? It is it ?—Mark. iv. 30. The invisible hinge of 
like a grain of mustard seed, ete. It is| him from the creation of the w are 
like leaven, ete.—Zuke xiii. 18.19. Where-| clearly seen, being understood by the 
unto shal! we liken the kingdom of God, | things that are made.—Rom. i. 20. 

€. Human Nature.—Discernment of character; intuitive perception 
of the motives and dispositions of strangers at the first interview. Zxcess: Obtrusive 
and offensive criticism of character ; violent prejudice for and against persons in viola- 
tion of courtesy and politeness. Deficiency : Confidence without discrimination ; lia 
bility to believe rogues honest, and honest men rogues. 





and the 
time of 
















GALILEO. 
and prominence. 





pends, theewses and the de- | out of thine own heart.— Veh. vi. 8. Coun- 
vices at gp ames — sel in the heart of man is like water; 
me.—Job 27. There are no such things | but a man of understanding draw it 
done as thou sayest, but thou feignest them | out.—Prov. xx. 5. 








DEVELOPMENTS FOR PARTICULAR PURSUITS. 
Clergymen require the mental temperament, to of MIND over 
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CATION AND TRAINING PHRE- 
NOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED—No. 13. 


IDEALITY AND ITS CULTIVATION. 

Tus faculty is adapted to beauty, perfec- 
tion, and refinement. Nature is full of beauty, 
from the modest flower that bends its tiny head 
over. the sparkling rill on the sunny hillside, 
to the gorgeous sunset or the star-gemmed can- 
opy of heaven. The mind of man, to be in 
appreciative harmony with the resplendent 
touches of creative taste thus lavishly affilia- 
ted with the wide domain of earth and air and 
sky, should possess @ faculty bearing the same 
relation to beauty that the eye does to light. 

It is @ pleasing fact that “ the image of his 
| Maker” is endowed with powers of mind most 
| admirably adapted to feel the spirit and drink 
in the soul of every element embodied in the 
Creator's work ; and not the least important 
one is Ideality. Do the crashing thunderbolts 
rave through the heavens, or does a bald, huge 
| mountain lift its craggy crest to the sky, or 
the angry ocean lash its iron base, Sublimity 
rejoices in the warring elements, and glories 
in all the grandeur of the universe. Does 
musi¢, soft and sweet, whisper in the breeze, 
orcome in bewildering richness from the song- 
sters of the grove, Tune drinks in with de- 
light the inspiring strains, and seeks to repro- 
duce them. 

Does danger stalk abroad, Cautiousness 
warns us of its approach, while Combative- 
ness arms us for defense, and urges us to over- 
come. In short, man is a counterpart of na- 
ture, and has a wise and beautiful adaptation 
toall forms and conditions of matter—to all 
the nice mechanism of universal nature.. 

Asa counterpart to the plenitude of exqui- 
site beauty and elegance which bestud the 
earth and sky— 

“That warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees,” 
the faculty of Ideality is given to man, by 
which he appreciates them; and not only 
these physical adornments furnish it food, but 
all the poetry of thought and expression that 
charms the world, and all the polish and ele- 
gance of manners which constitute the grace 
of good breeding, arise from and are addressed 
to this faculty. 

If we look into the range of manufactured 
goods, we will find that more than one half of 
all articles intended to serve purposes of utility 
have qualities of beauty and decoration, so 
that although strength, durability, and conve- 
niente are prominently seen, and stand forth 
as if the purchaser were to see and admire 
these qualities alone, yet polish, neatness, 
gracefulness, and elegance of form amd of fin- 
ish are superadded to strength, to please the 
eye and gratify the sense of beauty, just as 
Politeness of manner in human character 
adorns the sterner virtues of good sense and 
integrity. Surrounded, then, as we are, by all 








the gorgeous garniture of nature, and by so 
many opportunities for artistic decoration, how 
important does the cultivation of Ideality be- 
come, that we may properly enjoy the beauties 
of nature and the elegant adornments of art! 

This faculty is generally stronger in women 
than in men, as also the organ of Color; hence 
women are more fond of, and better judges 
of articles of taste and beauty than men. 
Certain nations have this element more highly 
developed than others. The French and Ital- 
ians surpass the rest of the world in the man- 
ufacture of articles of taste and elegance, and 
in the arts of design. Greece developed a 
high order of taste in sculpture and architec- 
ture ; and Rome contented herself in the main 
with utilitarian strength. England and Amer- 
ica elaborate wood and iron into all forms of 
strength and utility. France and Italy labor 
mainly to minister to taste and ornament. 
These two qualities, we think, should be com- 
bined. There should, indeed, be strength and 
utility; but is not a graceful beauty of form 
and elegance of finish in harmony with power 
and endurance? Is not beauty of form in the 
draft-horse possible and desirable? Because 
he is strong, must he of necessity be huge, ill- 
shapen, and ugly? Do not our beautiful 
ships, 

“ that walk the water like a thing of life,” 
possess strength and stowage as well as beauty 
and speed? We do not believe that a bass- 
viol must be made in the shape of a Bible to 
make it fit to discourse sacred music, or that 
a locomotive should look like the work of a 
thunderbolt, merely because strength is the 
main thing required of it. Let it, and ships, 
and carriages, even log-wagons, and the plow 
that grovels in the soil, and everything, down 
to the serubbing-brush, be made in good taste, 
even beautiful in form and fiuish, and the re- 
fining and elevating tendency of the develor- 
ment of Ideality in the users of these things 
will tell favorably upon the world. God does 
not make beauty without a sufficient foun- 
dation to rest iton. He gives a stalk and root 
for the most beautiful and fragrant flowers. 
So would we seek strength and durability, and 
overlay or adorn it with decorative beauty. 
We are aware that the voluptuous Italian and 
the fanciful Frenchman have less stalwart 
strength of character than the Anglo-Saxon ; 
and while they cultivate that which ministers 
to taste and luxury at the expense, oftentimes, 
of the more solid works, yet we are unwilling 
to attribute their effeminacy to the cultivation 
of Ideality. Other causes, which it becomes 
us not here to discuss, have given caste to 
their national and social positions. If they 
lack utilitarian qualities, and their characters 
are therefore objectionable, would we decry 
their taste and rob them of those decorative 
qualities which have filled the world with 
works of beauty, and may be said to have pre- 
served elegance and the aris amid the storms 





of war and the rude conditions of colonial and 
emigrative life? The rude log cabin combines 
warmth, shelter, security, and strength, and 
serves all the purposes of abstract necessity 
and utility ; but the delicate vase from France, 
to be a receptacle of the wild flowers of the 
prairie in that same cabin, or the elegant fan 
that cools the sun-burnt brow of rustic beauty, 
or the china tea-set, and other articles of taste, 
carry into the wilderness the seeds of civiliza- 
tion that ultimately grow into elegant man- 
sions, rich furniture, and neat and ornamental 
dress, with taste and personal manners to 
match. We know that the gray goose has 
been praised, and the beautiful peacock and 
butterfly decried; but we are disposed to 
think that the plenitude of beauty in bird and 
flower, and shell and sky, was adjusted for 
purposes as wise as those objects which serve 
merely economical ends. 

Large Ideality gives a thrill of delight to 
the child, or the man of gray hairs, at the 
sight of nature’s gems of beauty; it warms 
the imagination of the rustic plowman to 
breathe immortal song, which is to gladden 
and cheer the human soul in every clime and 
age. Dress a child in sober gray answering 
merely the purposes of decency and warmth, 
and it will be difficult to induce it to be clean- 
ly, and to value the clothing sufficiently to 
take care of and preserve it; but let it be 
“my pretty dress,” of beautiful color and ele- 
gant pattern, and it will be kept with fastid- 
ious care untorn and unsoiled. Fill a house 
with rough benches and rude utensils, and 
they are jammed, and kicked, and battered 
like the benches of a school-house ; but make 
these articles of elegant patterns and orna- 
mental wood, and with what care are they 
treasured, as heirlooms, for a century! What 
is true of furniture and clothing is also true of 
architecture, books, and in fact everything, as 
the rough usage of rough school-houses fully 
proves. On the contrary, let a school-house 
be built with “cornice, frieze, and architrave,” 
according to a tasty architecture, with inside 
work of molding and column, all nicely paint- 
ed, grained, and properly finished, and what 
mischievous pocket-knife, even in Yankee land, 
ever dares, or deems it other than sacrilege to 
make its onslaughts. There it will stand, 
even a school-house, for years, without a hack 
or unnecessary mark. 

Besides, these articles serve to refine and 
elevate the mind. Coarse thoughts are apt 
to dwell with coarse external objects, while 
beauty begets a polished imagination and cor- 
rect taste, which flow out in politeness of 
language and manner. We therefore urge 
the cultivation of Ideality upon all who have 
the charge of the education of the young. 
Let every flower make its impress on their 
minds, and every form of beauty in nature and 
art exert its refining influence upon their char- 
acters. Teach them not only refinement of 
mental action, but an elegant and polished 


mode of expression, and you have done much 
to make them beloved and happy. 
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PROBLEM: TO ANALYZE THE INTEL- 
LECT AND KNOWLEDGE. 


NINTH ARTICLE. 





BY LEVI REUBEN, M.D. 





G.—Form, or ConFIGURATION. 

The young child feels about a bit of board, 
perhaps turns it over, handles it in various 
ways, and as a result of its sensations, acts, 
and attention, acquires a new perception—we 
will say, that of “square.” Note, the child 
can not yet describe, define, nor even in set 
manner distinguish this perception, in words, 
nor in thought,—at first likely has not even 
a name for it; but the fact that at some time 
the name will mean this thing or quality that is 
square, to its mind, and will always mean and 
recall this same thing, proves that, by such 
time at least, there has been attained real 
possession of a real and individual idea. 
“Square” is one among a multitude of form- 
ideas that in time the mind amasses. But we 
are told that any form can be analyzed into 
simpler sorts of conception—into elements. 
If we examine forms as they present them- 
selves to us in nature, this appears to be true. 
As existing objectively and known to us, our 
previous analyses will show that into the idea 
of a “square,” as exactly defined, there must 
enter the idea of Place, as seen successively 
under the three conditions or events of Exten- 
sion, Direction, and Divergence, with Magni- 
tude, Number, Sameness, and Discrimination ; 
while underneath all lies the fundamental 
knowing of Resistance. Let it not be forgot- 
ten, however, that these elements belong 
either to the thing, as in nature, or to the 
necessities of our language and means of defi- 
nition. There are things, simple in them- 
selves, that, through imperfections of language, 
‘we are compelled to name by a circumlocution 
or round-about of terms; and this is only the 
converse of the truth that a single word, as 
“ polarity,’ “belief,” ete., comes often to 
name a highly complex aggregate, or even a 
chain or system of related facts. 

Thus, the question is still an open one, 
whether Form, and forms, can be simply con- 
ceived. If they can not, then there is no ele- 
mentary faculty of Form ; and so the question 
is one of interest tous. The adult mind may 
find modes of expressing such things as Time, 
Thing, and Form, analytically; and yet, any 
one or all of these may, possibly, still be con- 
ceived in single and simple idea, and so orig- 
inally perceived, in the mind. The supposition 
is not an impossible one: let us see how facts 
bear upon it. Now, though the hands or eyes 
must travel over the square object, perhaps 
repeatedly, to assure us what is the form, or 
even at first to enable fhe perception to arise 
in the mind, yet I am compelled to believe 
that all forms not so involved or peculiar as 
to be incapable of conception at a single effort 





of the mind, are really, as percepts and as con- 
cepts, simple. If I close my eyes, I can see 
vividly, clearly, and each wholly and in an 
instant of time, a circle, a square, a triangle, 
equilateral or right-angled, etc. ; a cylinder, a 
sphere, an oval ; the rose-form, tree-form, serpent- 
form, sword-form, and, indeed, a great multitude 
of forms of familiar and not over-intricate 
objects. The latter, doubtless, must be known 
through ceincident or successive action of 
several faculties ; other powers coming to the 
aid of the Form-faculty, if there be such. But 
even as to the former, it may be said, the cri- 
terion is not positive: these familiar forms 
mayjjbe highly conceivable because of their 
familiarity, and yet be complex. 

We have, then, another and a sufficient cri- 
terion left us. Omitting, for the present, the 
less essential or more specific possible elements 
of forms, as in nature, the three most import- 
ant of the elements entering into every object- 
ive form are, Extended Place (i. e., Extension), 
Direction, and Magnitude. Now, all these are 
in every form, as it presents itself to us in 
nature: admit it. The question then is, Are 
the ideas of these, in like manner, elements in 
every idea of form, as known and conceived by 
the mind? If they are necessarily so, then it 
will follow that that person only can have 
ready, clear, and satisfactory ideas of Forms, 
and that person only can conceive Forms so 
vividly as to delight in and specially oceupy 
himself about them, who, also has ready, clear, 
and satisfactory ideas of at least Places, Direc- 
tions, and Magnitudes. and who so vividly con- 
ceives these also as to delight in and be equally 
willing to occupy himself about them. But 
facts in plenty, drawn from correct observation 
of individual capacities, bents, and oceupations, 
prove the contrary of this supposition. The 
power of knowing and dealing with forms, and 
-the tendency to delight in their study, vary in- 
dependently of the like powers and tendencies 
in reference to Places, Directions (in which 
Event is involved), and Magnitudes. Not 
every noted traveler, geographer, surveyor, or 
historian, on the one hand, nor every noted 
algebraist or general mathematician on the 
other, is at all likely to prove an equally noted 
draughtsman, or a specially form-inspired 
painter or sculptor. Here, then, is our final 
and irrefragable proof, that, whatever may be 
possible in regard to finding by reason an 
analysis for forms, and however our logical 
definitions require that we express forms ana- 
lytically, still, as known to us—as perceived 
and as conceived—the great multitude of 
forms are known and in thought reproducible 
by a distinet Faculty, and hence as simple 
ideas. In highly irregular or involved forms, 
other faculties must come in, in aid of the 
conception, which is then, by necessity, com- 
plex ; and of these, most frequently, Event- 
knowing, as giving the conditions under which 
the Extension and Direction change, and Mag- 


the sensible objects of knowledge to which 








anne 
nitude, as giving the amount of place indlj 
in certain parts. But for all Forms, knows, 
or conceivable, instantly and ‘without SUCceg. 
ive mental efforts, we have sufficient warn, 
for admitting an independent and distinet gon, 
ceptiveness or percipient power in the mind, | 
power which individualizes and interpretyi, 
shape-element, or quality of shape | 
a 










rored and signified to us in certain 
sensations, and which, therefore, by thee. | 
teria already laid down, constitutes a distin, 
perceptive Faculty. This, usually cajiy 
Form, has its office at least olearty edgudaa | 
as ForM-KNOWING. th | 

Does this principle reflect upon certs 
previous analyses, and imply that some of og | 
supposed complexes are simples in though 
and known by other distinct Faculticong 
for example, that Extension, Direction, Metin, 
Divergence may be known by their seven] | 
Faculties? To this I reply that. whtone | 
may be the result, the same criteria must, 
far as their nature allows, be applied to al | 
our knowings. Some of these are, in the very | 
mode of thought, complex ; some—at the very _ 
least one or two, and perhaps a score, more | 
less—must be simple, Let us test these othe 
complexes; and speaking for the present only | 
of those just named, I believe that persom | 
having an active faculty of Place or Locality, 
as the fundamental, and an active or at leasts 
fair knowing of Event, will be found im all 
cases to have good mastery of Extension, 
Directions, Motions, and Divergences of Dire 
tions ; and further, that no one will havesud 
mastery of the latter, who has not. activ 
Place-knowing and at least fair Event-knov- 
ing. If this be found so, then we shall hav 
no oecasion nor warrant for concluding thi 
these and like complexes have also their simp 
forms in thought, and their single Faculties 
The apparently exceptional nature of suc 
cases as the concepts Time, Thing. Form, ani 
perhaps some others, which in a certain way 
can be regarded as complexes, has required 
more space and consideration than could othe 
wise have been allowed. It is my intention» 
present succeeding conceptions as briefly # 
possible, so as to advance more rapidly. 

H.—Turne, or Inprvipvat. 

The preceding discussion will enable us # 
dismiss the subject before us, presenting a it 
does a similar instance, in few words. Noo 
will for 2 moment hesitate to deny thatsued 
an object as a tree, an elephant, an oceam,s 
bird, or even a pin, a bead, or a sand-graimis 
a complex in nature,—that each can, in ow 
modes of reason and of expression, be staiel 
analytically. So with the vast multitudesd 


can appropriately apply the name Taixe~ 
that is, which we can regard as indivi 

somethings, each in a manner self-containe, 
bounded off from, and existing apart from 
multitudes of other individualized something 
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These Thangs are either of the nature of body, 
eomporeal, or they are incorporeal. But in 
either ease, the essential to their being Things 
is best expressed in the thought that they are 
each that which is individualizable. We will 
not at present decide whether any incorporeal 
things ean, in their nature, be simple ; but the 
great multitude of things, corporeal or incor- 
poreal, are as already admitted, in their nature 
complex, In all the corporeal sort, we might 
find such elements as Place, Magnitude, Form. 
But. what we have to see here is, that, in 
spite of, or along with, each complexity of this 
kind, there is a one total, simple nature, em- 
bracing aud unifying all the complex into an 
aspect of singleness ; and that it is just this 
whieh the mind grasps and realizes as often 
as it knows an object or existence as individual, 
—asa Thing.. When we look at a free, it is no 
matier to us how many, how large, or in what 
places are the branches, the leaves, the por- 
tions of bark or root. Along with and em- 
bracing all these components, there is an ele- 
ment that we can in such case alone attend to 
—there is before us a oneness, an individual- 
ity, a thing-ness of object in nature; and a 
corresponding conception can and does arise in 
the mind. This conception, when first occur- 
ring, marks the birth of a Faculty distinct from 
any.yet considered in this investigation. The 
name Individuality very clearly expresses its 

office; as will also such terms as OBJEcT- 

KNOWING, or THING-KNOWING, 

k.—Body. 

We can regard any body as simply a Thing, 
and then, according to the view just arrived 
at, it is as such proper conception not ana- 
lyzable. But it is at once evident that we 
haye at least two totally different ways of look- 
ing at the rock, tree, elephant, pin—in fact, at 
any corporeal thing. We can sum up and ter- 
minate our conception of any such object, as a 
THING ; or we can see and consider it as that 
which occupies space. In the simplest view, in 
this latter way, of every corporeal thing, it is 
only a little more than the very space it is in: 
this little more is in its being not merely 
space, but space that keeps us and other 
objects out, t. ¢., resisting space. As to its being 
something that gravilates, is porous, movable, 
ti¢., all this is incidental, and for the present 
may be disregarded. In sensibly knowing 
bodies, as well as many incorporeal things, a 
number of qualities, more or less, are concreted 
in and under the one thing as thus known and 
thought. But in the bodies as thus concreted, 
what are the essentials, the indispensable ele- 
ments that we have todeal with? ‘“ A body,” 
‘My the treatises, “is a collection of matter 
¢Xisting in a separate form.” This definition is 
Yery simple, full, and truthful : it expresses or 
implies the constituent knowings that must 








tnter our thought of Body.. We can put the 
me total thought into another dress: Body 
extended, impenetrable form. Thus viewed, 





what are the elements ?—1, Matter ; 2, having 
Extension ; 3, Magnitude; 4, Form. Nothing 
more is essential to body as thus conceived. 
The import of Form, Magnitude, and Extension 
we already understand : what, then, is Matter? 
In the mechanical view, which is that now 
considered, it is merely impenetrable something 
—that is all. It is that which keeps out, re- 
sists. Then,the real element inour pure thought 
of Matter, apart from atiributes, is one only, the 
idea or conception of Resistance. This con- 
ception, in case of our knowing or thinking 
{ Body }, is plainly the fundamental one, the 
first in order of genesis of the idea, that on 
which the other essential attributes are super- 
imposed ; and though I will not here devote 
the space requisite to determine finally the 
order in which the conceptions will success- 
ively enter the complex idea, nor even to 
decide whether this may not be in part a case 
of an aggregated, rather than an involved 
complex, I will say that the order in which 
the ideas would appear to follow each other, 
as taken from right to left in the expression, is 
that of { Form (Magn. (Extent (Place (Resist- 
ance)))) }. That is, considered only in its 
essential or indispensable attributes, a Body is 
conceived as, 1, that which resists ; 2, in place ; 
3,.the place outstretched ; 4, to some size; 5, 
and under some form, Then, the Faculties 
that must always contribute their knowings to 
give us this perception or idea Body, and pro- 
bably in the order here found, are { Form 
(Size (Event. (Local. (Weight) )))}. Letus 
not forget, however, that this is not the idea or 
thought of Body, as got by the child or the 
undisciplined mind, and which is more likely 
mere { Thing }, or an imperfect approach to 
this analysis. The analysis here given is that 
of Body in the most advanced form and ex- 
pressly scientific use of the conception. And 
thus we see that while Thing proper is not 
analyzable, Sensible Object, regarded as filling 
space, always is so, Universal Matter, lack- 
ing Size and Form, would be { Extent (Place 
(Resistance) ) }. 

l.—Mass, or Quantity of Mater. 

The resistance a body opposes when we 
attempt to enter the space it is in, only signi- 
fies to us that matter is real, and what is the 
first condition it is under—in other words, that 
the molecules of the body actually exist, and 
that they either hold together cohesively, as in 
the rock, or are crowded together by an outside 
pressure, as in the atmosphere. Thus this re- 
sistance, in so far as the. result is impenetra- 
bility proper, is wholly an indifferent or pass- 
ive one; it does not grow out of the amount or 
value, so to say, of the material present, but 
rather out of its condition merely. But there 
is another mode and expression of resistance 
offered by all bodies, which, observation and 
generalization have assured us, is always 
exactly proportional in its magnitude to. the 
amount or value of material in the case; so 





that it can, in fact, for all mechanical pur- 
poses, be taken as the equivalent or expression 
of the given body. This is the amount of re- 
sistance the body can offer when, being at rest, 
we push; impel, or urge it, so as to put it in 
movement ; it is the amount of action it can 
in turn exert, if moving with the least possi- 
ble speed, or a speed of 1, on a fixed body 
which it meets; it is invariably proportional 
to the amount of downward pressure that -we 
call the weight of the body; and is, in fact, 
the some amount of some thing on which the 
force of gravity can and does take hold and 
exert itself, as well as that on which we must 
exert our forces, and to which we must 
oppose our resistances. This entity, thus 
found as being in every body, and as being its 
simplest mechanical equivalent and expression, 
is called the Mass of the body ; in mechanics, 
it is most usual to represent it by the letter m. 
Evidently the idea is an abstract general idea. 
It symbolizes the fundamental sameness or 
identity, for mechanical purposes, that will be 
found in all bodies, as discriminated not 
merely from all their accidental properties, 
but even from the other essential attributes 
(beyond pure materiality) of Form, Size, and 
Extension. Hence, in the form we receive it 
in, it involves knowings of Sameness and Dif- 
ference ; but upon what substantial thought as 
a basis? The Mass is the amount of hold the 
body can give to a force, or the amount of 
withstanding it can manifest against a force ; 
and so, in the broadest terms, it is the force- 
consuming capacity of the body. It is, then, 
known as, and only as, a something which is 
the equivalent, analogue, or proportional, of 
the simple mechanical force that can. be 
brought to bear upon it. Yet it is conceived 
of as a thing apart from the force, and as some- 
thing that has its sort of magnitude. Essen- 
tially, then, as the point d’appui—the hold— 
for forces, and as their antagonist, its funde- 
mental is another conception of Resistance ; or 
as we may express it generally, of Effort. 
Then, Mass, as conceived of in all bodies, is a 
conception embracing the following elements : 
{ Discrim. (Same. (Magn. (Effort) ))}. This 
is the unit of mass, or lm; any number, n, of 
such units, or @ mass mm, would bring in one 
more element into the thought, that of Num- 
ber. And writing it then, not as conception, 
but by the faculties giving it, we should have 
{ Calcul. (Wit (Compar. (Size (Weight) )) ) }. 

m.—Inertia. 

The Inertia of every body is, like its mass, 
a something abstractly and generally conceived 
as in the body, or in all bodies. The Inertia 
is proportional to the mass; and more than 
this, for all mechanical purposes it is some- 
thing only conceived of as a consequence of the 
mass. A vast boulder lying on the surface of 
the earth opposes to a 100-lb. cannon-ball so 
much resistance as barely to be pervaded by 
the slightest impulse upon impact of the latter. 
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This passivity, or capacity of opposing im- 
pulses, be it more or less, is a result of the 
nature of body as conceived by us—that is, as 
material and resisting, and of the amount or 
quantity of the material. Being thus only 
conceived as a consequence, result, or effect, it 
shows the indispensable entering of the ele- 
ment Causality or Dependence (abbreviated, 
Depend.), which we have thus to deal with 
for the first time. Thus, the unit of inertia, 
written I in mechanical treatises, has this 
composition and expression { Depend. (Dis- 
crim. (Same. (Magn. (Effort))))}. When 
the inertia is a sum, or a number of these 
units, the element of Number must be added, 
entering last, i. ¢., at the left of the expression. 

But we have now to return from the me- 
chanical to the mathematical conception and 
expression of Body, or of the space equivalent 
to it, and of those still more abstract concep- 
tions, the Surface, Line, and Point, attainable 
by discrimination, from the thought of solid 
space. We had before analyzed Direction, and 
also Accurately Fixed Directions (Eighth 
Art.), showing in the latter case how, about 
any place or point all possible directions can 
become exactly known and expressed. We 
had also considered the two most usual mean- 
ings of Dimension ; 1, as the thought of the 
Measure that may be in an object or space ; 2, of 
the Measure obtained from an object or space. 
But before we can explain the mathematical 
conception of a Body, as a solid space, it is 
necessary to find the value, in elements of 
thought, of another use of the word Dimen- 
sion; that, namely, involved in the common 
form of speech, “the three dimensions” of a 
body or space. 

n.—The Three Dimensions (as in, or of, 
Space). 

The thought named in these words is not 
that of dimensions, as measures or magnitudes 
only ; and while it implies direction, it is never 
the thought of some or any three directions, 
taken at random. We must, I think, admit 
that in thinking or speaking this conception, 
we have in mind some magnitudes of the 
directions, which, however, as less essential, I 
will bere pass over; but it is certain that we 
have in mind three directions, and more than 
this also, namely, that always the three direc- 
tions are taken at right angles to each other, 
with reference to some point in which they or 
their parallels would intersect each other. To 
make the thought clear: imagine a cube of 
marble 4 feet on a side, and hewn perfectly 
true; now at whichever corner we set out— 
and we would naturally, but not necessarily, 
choose an upper corner—there are proceeding 
from the angle or point of the block, three true 
straight lines—its edges—that run in three 
directions in space, which diverge from each 
other accurately at right angles. Of these 
three, either two can be taken in one plane; 
then the third is in a plane perpendicular to 





that. Now, it will be obvious that, the direc- 
tions being thus rectangular to each other, 
there can be only éhree such directions about 
any point or place; so that, if we start some- 
where within the block, or in the open air, or 
in the most irregularly-shaped body, we can 
find always these and only these three dimen- 
sions, as being in the body or space. In a 
word, these rectangular directions exhaust the 
entire capabilities in this way, of any volume, 
solid, or space ; and it is this fact that gives to 
the expression its utility and currency. What, 
now, are the elements entering into this 
thought of the three dimensions, say of space, 
or as apart from the body in which they are 
concretely found? There is, place ; then, the 
place extended; but here, next, under the 
thought of the direction in which the extension 
shall take place; further, that the directions 
must be a fixed number, three ; and then, upon 
all this comes the further determining condi- 
tion that the directions shall diverge by open- 
ings or angles from each other of exactly 90 
degrees. Now this looks, and is, highly com- 
plex ; there is a great deal of it; but what 
one of all these elementary thoughts can be 
left out, and leave us still the total thought of 
Room, Extension, or Space, as having the 
three dimensions? No part of it can be 
omitted, without destroying the exactness and 
totality of the thought. Then, a right analy- 
sis of the thought must include all these ele- 
ments ; and we have, as the expression for 
Space as having three dimensions, this, 
{ Numb. (Discrim. (Same. (Magn. (Diverg. 
(Numb. (Direct. (Extent (Place)))))))) }. 
The first thought of Number, in order of time, 
and first in place going from the right hand, is 
that of the directions, and so, is the number 3 ; 
the second thought of number, at the left, is 
that of the degrees of divergence of the direc- 
tions, namely, 90. The last five elements, at 
the left, express so much of the thought as con- 
stitutes the condition of how the 3 directions must 
be situated in respect to each other. So, by 
compounding words, we could express the whole 
thought under two forms—splitting off, so to 
say, the one compound thought from the other— 
thus, 90-degree-diverging 3-directioned-space ; 
viz., the thought above analyzed. But if we say 
the thought of magnitude must also come into 
the first in time of the complexes, it must be 
introduced next (from the right) after Extent; 
and we should then have ten successive ele- 
ments in the thought. 

o.—Body, as a Solid, (i.¢., regarded as 
having three dimensions). 

To obtain the composition of this thought, 
we have only to see the previous thought in 
the concrete ; that is, the Extended Piace and 
other elements shall all now be thought in 
connection with the material ‘object in which 
they are, by perception and reasoning, success- 
ively found ; or the first conception of all shall 
now be that of material or impenetrable 








Ng 
something, and so, shall be the conception that 
we name Resistance, and may name Effort, 
Then, the full thought is, { Numb, (Dig 
crim. (Same, (Magn. (Diverg. (Direet, (Bx. 
tent (Place)})))))) > 5 or, { Caleul. (yy 
(Compar. (Size (Event. (Caleul. (Event, 
(Event. (Local. (Weight) ))))))))}, «ig 
we name the result by the faculties succes. 
ively, giving its elements; in either cay 
omitting, as for the present undete 
the question as to magnitude of the exten 
sions. If this body, thus determined or re. 
garded, be either a eubic foot of marble, or 
any one of a number of equal-sized blocks, 
square or not, but thought of as having the 
three dimensions, then the thought of Number 
must enter a third time—the number of the 
units or blocks, say 50, 70, ete. And thus, in 
a few quite complex instancer at least, we 
seem enabled to refer every part or constituent 
of a complicated thought or idea exactly to its 
appropriate faculty—or, in other words, to 
show the faculties wrought out and crystal. 
lized in our ideas! It is interesting, whether 
asamere view of the parts of thought, ina 
given instance, or as confirming the above 
analysis, to read backward the printed order 
of the ten conceptions just found in the thought 
of Body as having three dimensions—i. ¢., to 
read them forward in the order of succession 
of time—thus: 1, that which resists—2, in 
place—3, extended—4, in some directions—b, 
three—6, which diverge~—7, by magnitude 
(degrees) —8, same—9, exactly—1i0 (of which 
they are), ninety. 

p-—Space (abstract). 

Perhaps it is impossible, at least it is very 
difficult, to conceive “ the three dimensions,” 
yet not as dimensions even of extended place, 
to say nothing of body or substance. Accord: 
ingly, in my analysis of them, I included the 
thought of the Extension or Space that seems 
so strongly necessary to or involved in them. 
The simplest way of viewing Space, as an 
aggregate or outstretching of places, and that 
at which it appears the child’s mind must first 
arrive, has been called the conception of Room, 
or concrete Space ; because, in the obtaining of 
it at first by young quadrupeds and other 
creatures having a true brain, as well as by all 
children, whether of savage or civilized 
parentage, there can surely be nothing in either 
process or result that will bear the name of 
abstraction. Yet the most abstract and refined 
conception possible of Space seems to be in its 
substance little, if at all, different from this. 
Tn its cireumstances, growth, and consequences, 
however, it is quite different. Space, with the 
child or other unadvanced vertebrate creature, 
is Room to move in, and Room to look through 
as far as it can see. But the Space of the 





educated or adult mind has become potentially, 
if not really, a different thought. Through 


larger observation and experience the latter 


mind has come to admit in nature a vast 
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arrangement or system of sensible bodies, with 
vast intervening reaches of place unfilled by 
such bodies. That these are filled too, with a 
medium of some supra-material sort, is a 
favorite belief with many, but which it has 


defied even the philosophers yet to prove. Be | 
this as it may, the way in which the adult | 


mind seems to get its clearer and purer con- 
ception of space, is by a real process of exclu- 
sion or abstraction : it will conceive the sensi- 
ble bodies and all the possible media swept 
out—annihilate,—and then demand of us that 
we think or conceive that which is left. This 
residuum is now Universal, Abstract Space. 
If we still conceive it as some great extension 
only, it is little more than our original 


thought of Room or { Extent (Place) }: it is 


{ Magn. (Extent (Place) ) }; but the magni- 
tude is conceived also under the condition of a 
specific fact or event—namely, that it is vast. 
If for the present we write this conditioning 


event, under the more general term Condition, | 


then we have in Space { Condition’(Magn. 
(Extent (Place) ) ) }; which leaves the condi- 
tion for the present undetermined, save that it 
is @ familiar and specific event; hence, a 
a knowing of Eventuality. But if we regard 
the Space as infinite, we mean by this bound- 
less, or having no bounds; and this is then 
another conditioning event, which renders the 
former unnecessary, in that it affirms a fact 
which is greater, and so substitutes it or takes 
its place in the total thought. In either case, 
the faculties suceessively contributing their 
knowings, appear to be { Event. (Size (Event. 
(Locality)))}. But if we im this Way regard 
Space not only as abstract, but also under the 
complex. conditioning thought of its having 
three dimensions, then the elements of the 
thought and its expression are those given 
under “The Three Dimensions” (n), save 
that here the element Magnitude positively 
enters next to Extent, from the right, and the 
conception of the simple condition—boundless 
—may still be superimposed last of all; in 
which case the total thought has eleven ele- 
ments, that are contributed through single or 
successive conceptive acts proper to sir differ- 
ent Elementary Faculties, recognized in the 
phrenological scheme. 

q.—Solidity or Volume. 

On this, it is unnecessary now to dwell. We 
conceive of Solidity or Volume as existing in 
material objects, and when we choose, also, as 
apart from materiality. In either case, the 
thought does not involve the material; but as 
remarked under Space, and it is here yet more 
evident, we can not get rid of Place, as the 
fundamental conception. Allowing the mag- 
nitude to be merely implied in the Extent, 
and conceiving the Solidity, as we always do, 
under the three rectangular dimensions, the 
analysis and expression of the mathematician’s 


onception of a mere solidity or volume, as 


apart from Form, will be precisely that already 








given for “the three dimensions” (n). If the 
thought magnitude definitely enters upon the 


| Extent, the number of elements thus becomes 


ten; if the Form of the Solidity be conceived, 
it must be superadded after all the elements 
named,—hence, placed last at the left,—and 
the number of elementary conceptions is then 
eleven. As in the related instances, before, the 
first conception { Number } in order of time, 
is 3; the second is 90; and if now one of the 
Sormed-solidities thus conceived be regarded as 
a unit, say 1 eube, 1 pyramid, ete., the concep- 
tions { Sameness} and { Discrimination } 
must again enter the thought, to give the unit- 
force to the ¢{ Magnitude } of the Extent ; and 
{ Number } must enter a third time, and pro- 
bably last of all in order, to declare the 
enumeration of the aggregate of cubes, pyra- 
mids, or other formed solidities thus resulting. 
A like result and form of expression occur 
when we would express the measure of a 
solidity inwnits. The number of elements— 
the order of which the reader can write out if 
desirable—is, in these cases, fourteen, but all 
coming by consecution in a certain order of 
acts of the seven Faculties, Locality, Eventu- 


| ality, Size, Comparison, Wit, Number, Form. 


Thus, we have already had several instances 
in which different specific knowings or indi- 
vidual conceptions of the same Faculty, must 
come in as elements in the same one, but com- 
plex, idea. This affords, incidentally, a 
further proof that the complexing or forming 
of these ideas can not be the work of the indi- 
vidual Faculties furnishing the knowings, but 
must be the work of a combining faculty, 
which can take up the several simple ideas, 
and, so to say, fold or plicate them at need, 
one upon the other. Surface, Area, Angular 
Measure, Line, and Point, follow naturally in 
order, upon Solidity. 


a ee 


A Worp to Youne Women.—Young wo- 
man, probably the secret wish of your soul is 
that you may become an object of admiration, 
especially to the opposite sex. If you will 
listen patiently, I will tell you in a few words 
how you may certainly have your wish grati- 
fied. In the first place, fix in your mind the 
truth that every effect has a cause. Thus, 
when admiration is called forth, there must of 
necessity be something to admire. Now, what 
do you suppose a sensible man admires most 
in a woman? Beautiful eyes, a sweet mouth, 
fine glossy hair, a small hand, a neat foot— 
all displayed to the best advantage—or the 
ever-durable qualities of a rich and well-cul- 
tivated mind? Pray ask yourself whose ad- 
miration you covet; that of the true man— 
the man of mind and soul—or that of the tin- 
seled, soulless fop; and, having made your 
choice, qualify yourself to please. Should you 
feel any difficulty in deciding, take into ac- 
count the consequences of your choice, which 
may affect for good or evil millions yet urborn. 
You may possibly become the mother of as 
great a man or woman as ever graced the 
annals of history, or you may become the wife 
of a dandified thing, who finally resolves him- 
self into the despised drunkard, and the mother 
of another generation of worse than useless 
human lumber.—Sister Mary. 





From the Ge man. 
THE WORLD GOES UP, AND THE 
WORLD GOBS DOWN. 


TRANSLATED BY HILTON SAYRE. 


Tue world goes up, and the world goes down, 
And the sunsbine follows the rain ; 
And yesterday's tear and yesterday's frown 
May never come over again, 
Sweet wife, 
May never come over again. 


The world goes up, and the world goes down, 
And the clouds come over the sun ; 
And yesterday's joy and yesterday’s smile 
May never come over again, 
Sweet wife, 
May never come over again. — 


The world goes up, and the world goes down, 
And change comes over all ; 
But the love that is born of truth unforsworn 
Can never depart but with life, 
Sweet wife, 
Can never depart but with life. 


———» 
LITTLE JIM. 


‘Tux cottage was a thatched one, the outside old and mean, 

Yet everything within that cot was wondrous neat and 
clean. 

The night was dark and stormy; the wind was howling 
wild ; 

A patient mother watched beside the death-bed of her 
child— 

A little, worn-out creatare—his once bright eyes grow 
dim: 

It was a Collier’s wife and child—they called him “ Little 
Jim.” 


And ob! to see the briny tears fast hurrying down her 
cheek, 
As she offered up a prayer in thought—she was afraid to 


speak, 

Lest she might ’waken one she loved far better than her 
life, 

For she had all a mother’s heart, had that poor Collier's 
wife. 

With hands uplifted, see, she kneels beside the sufferer’s 


bed, 

And prays that He will spare her boy, and take herself 
instead. 

She gets her answer from the child—soft fall these words 
from him : 

“Mother, the angels do so smile, and beckon ‘ Little 
Jim? 

I have no pain, dear mother, now, but oh, I am so dry— 

Just moisten poor Jint’s lips again, and, mother, don’t ye 
ery.” 

With gentle, trembling haste, she held a tea-cup to his 
lips ; 

He smiled to thenk her as he took three tiny little sips: 

“Tell father, when he comes from work, I said ‘Good- 
nighv to him ; 

And, mother, now Pil go to sleep.” Alas! poor “ Little 
Jim.” 


She saw that he was dying—that the child she loved so 
dear 
Had uttered the last words that she mighi ever hope to 


hear. 
The cottage door is epened—the Collier’s step is heard ; 
The father and the mother meet, but neitner speak a 
word. 
He felt that all was o’er—he knew his child was dead ; 
He took the candle in his hand and walked toward the 
bed. 


His quivering lip gives token of the grief he’d fain con- 
ceal— 
And see! his wife has joined him—the stricken couple 


knee] 

With hearts bowed down with sadness, they humbly ask 
of Him 

In heaven once more to meet again their own poor “ Lit- 
tle Jim.” 
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A SHELF IN OUR CABINET—No. 7. 


Here stands Amos Dean, of Albany, a 
staunch, straightforward, upright man. He 
was an early friend of Spurzheim and Combe, 
and has done much to place Phrenology on 
high ground. 

Judge Dean has been for many years at the 
head of an excellent law school at the State 
capital; and aside from his high intellectual 
ability and moral worth he is remarkable for 
his genial social qualities, and makes friends 
wherever he goes. 

Tsomas Appts Emmet has occupied a prom- 
inent place in our cabinet almost from its first 
establishment. He was the brother of the 
eminent lamented Irish patriot, Robert Em- 
met, whose dying speech before the English 
court has been repeated by hundreds of thou- 
sands of American schoolboys, while every 
heart was mellow in sympathy for the ardent 
young patriot. The brother, Thomas Addis, 
removed to New York, and for many years 
was one of the first lawyers of the New York 
bar. He was as remarkable for his sympathy 
and easy flow of language as his brother was 
for patriotic fire, and whenever he had a case 
to plead in which there was any opportunity 
for the display of that peculiar pathetic elo- 
quence for which he was so distinguished, the 
court room would be crowded, and he had the 
power to melt the auditory to tears, from the 
grave judge on the bench to the plainest 
spectator in the room. A life-size marble 
medallion of the eminent orator is set in the 
front of the granite monument which was 
erected over his grave in St. Paul’s church- 
yard, Broadway, New York. 

Here we have Epwin Forrest, the eminent 
tragedian. The cast of his head was taken 
some twenty years ago, while he was yet in 
the early vigor of his career. Itis large at the 
base, showing great force of character, energy, 
and executiveness. It is large at Firmness 
and Self-Esteem, indicating pride, will, posi- 
tiveness, and perseverance. The perceptives 
are large, showing quick, practical talent, 
and great natural common sense. The tem- 
perament of Mr. Forrest is not fine but strong. 
His acting partakes more of the qualities of 
robustness, courage, and hearty earnestness, 
than of gentleness, refinement, or delicacy. A 
play like that of the “‘Gladiator,’’ which was 
written for him to suit his peculiar character- 
isties, or one like ““ Metamora,” is much more 


in harmony with his nature than one involving 
refinement and sentiment. 

Dr. THomas Dunn Encuisn, a poet, born in 
Philadelphia, where he became a writer and 
editor. He subsequently came to New York, 
and from having been a Whig adopted the 
Democratic platform, and was connected with 
the political affairs of this city. He is the 





author of the well-known song, commencing 
“Do you remember, Ben, some twenty years ago ?” 
Tt has been stated in the papers that he is at 


Henry A. Wise was born in Accomac Co., 
Eastern Shore of Va., Dec. 3rd, 1806. His 
ancestors obtained of the Indians the land bor- 
dering on the Chesapeake nearly two hundred 
years ago. He was educated at Washington 





HENRY A. WISE. 


College, Penn., studied law at the law school 
of Judge Tucker of Virginia, and practiced his 
profession for a shert time in Nashville, Tenn., 
where he married a daughter of Dr. Jennings, 
a Presbyterian clergyman. In 1830, he re- 
turned to his native place, and the next spring 
became a candidate for Congress ; was elected, 
and took his seat in Dec., 1831, the third day 
of the month, and his twenty-fifth birthday. 
Possessing talent and an active temperament 
he soon attracted attention in Congress, and 
was considered one of the most vehement and 
fiery debaters in that body. He was a member 
of Congress for thirteen years, in which time 
he was often engaged in heated controversies, 
and he had, for a young man, the audacity to 
assail John Quincy Adams in a most violent 
and uncalled-for manner; but the “old man 
eloquent,” though nearly eighty years of age, 
responded in a manner as bitter and as scathing 
as was, perhaps, ever heard on that floor; but 
it was about the only time that Mr. Wise was 
supposed to have got the worst of it in a fo- 
rensic contest in Congress. At that time Mr. 
Wise was an intense Whig, and, if we mistake 
not, his entire career in Congress was on that 
platform. Since that time he, has become a 
violent Democrat; indeed, with his tempera- 
ment, he can hardly be otherwise than violent 
wherever he takesastand. In 1844, Mr. Wise 
went as minister to Rio de Janeiro; in less 
than four years he returned, and was elected 
Governor of Virginia. 

Mr. Wise has a full-sized head, the nervous 
or mental temperament being developed in the 
highest degree, His digestive or nutritive sys- 
tem is less efficient, and his brain exhausts 
vitality faster than the system can manufac- 
ture it, and we suppose he has been troubled 
with dyspepsia for twenty years, which is one 
cause of his irritability and violence of temper. 





present a secessionist. 


He has a strong will, great energy, a disposi- 





neeaaeen’ 


tion to resist and combat whatever may stand 
in the way of his determined course, and with 
his earnest, impulsive, and excitable disposi. 
tion he is liable to go too far. He has taken a 
leading part in the secession cause, and oc. 
cupies @ position as general in the rebel army. 

His son, O. Jennings Wise, was a captain in 
the rebel army, and was captured at Roanoke 
Island, and in attempting to escape from cap. 
ture was shot dead. The father, General 
Wise, was at Nag’s Head, on the Atlantic 
shore east of Roanoke Island, and escaped 
therefrom to avoid capture, since which our 
papers have given no account of him except 
that he was in il) health. 

It will be remembered that Governor Wise 
moved heaven and earth in his violent mani- 
festations relative to the John Brown raid, that 
he pursued him to the death for treason, when 
at the same time he was corresponding with 
men all through the South plotting treason 
against the government of the United States, 
which he has since helped to consummate, show- 
ing how inconsistent men will act, hunting 
transgressors with indomitable fury while 
themselves are calmly perpetrating acts of the 
same character but on a much larger scale. 





GEORGE WILSONs 


Grorcr Witson. The bust of this notori- 
ous murderer, from which our engraving is 
taken, was made by us immediately after his 
execution. It indicates an animal tempera- 
ment and very strong propensities. The side- 
head, above and around the ears, is very large 
as seen in a front view. In a side view the 
the distance from the base of the ear to the 
crown of the head is large, showing large 
Self-Esteem and Firmness. He was stubborn 
and audacious, yet cunning, crafty, cruel, and 
ferocious when excited. He had enormons 
Acquisitiveness and Secretiveness, as seen in 
the great fullness above and forward of the 
ear; and, having deficient Conscientiousness, 
he would steal without compunction, or mur- 
der for money if he could not get it without, 
and conceal his violence with more than com- 
mon skill. His Amativeness was very large, 
which with his coarse temperament gave him 
a licentious tendency. The reader will ob- 
serve the special development back of the top 
of the ear in the side view, at the location of 


Combativeness ; ‘this organ is very large. The 


orgens of Amativeness, Secretiveness, and Ali- 
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>mentiveness, as seen above and forward of the 

eats, giving the head a wide and swollen ap- 
, are very largely developed. 

It will be remembered by many of our read- 
ers that this George Wilson was executed at 
White Plains, New York, July 26th, 1856, for 
the murder of Captain Palmer, of the schooner 
Eudora Imogene, after which he scuttled and 


sunk the vessel at City Island, in Long Island | 


Sound. This occurred in the fall of 1855. 
As the mate has never been heard from, it.is 
presumed he also was murdered. Wilson 
probably murdered his victims, when asleep, 
with a hatchet, and sunk the bodies, by 
means of weights; then robbed the vessel, 
scuttled, and sunk it, He was arrested in the 
act of escaping from the vessel by a boat from 
the shore* The body of the captain was found 
and identified some months after the murder, 
but that of the mate has not been recovered. 

Dr. VaLenTine, the delineator of eccentric 
character, attracts much attention on the shelf. 
So many thousand people have laughed until 
they cried over his whimsieal comicalities, that 
his face is known even in plaster to the great 
number of persons who throng our rooms. 

The phrenologist recognizes in the Doctor 
a véry active, excitable, nervous man, having 


DR. VALENTINE. 
a large and active brain, keen, capacious in- 
tellect, an excellent memory, remarkable imi- 
tation and mirthfulness, a perception of the 
ludicrous and unique, quick and correct judg- 
ment of human character, and remarkable 
sympathy and friendship. Those who have 
never seen him personating character, nor 
read his published lectures, would hardly 
infer from his sober, genteel face that he could 
play the fool, the hypochondriac, or any other 
character which might be named, and not only 
utter the thoughts, but put on the face and pe- 
culiar expression incident to the various char- 
acters described. 

Horace Mann. Among the most interest- 
ing busts in our cabinet is that.of the emi- 
nent educator Horace Mann, late President of 
Antioch College, who did more for the présent 


and future generation of America on the score 


of intellectual eulture than any man now liv- 
ing. He died at Yellow Springs, Ohio, the seat 
of Antioch College, on the 2d of August, 1859. 
He was born in Franklin, Norfolk Co., Mass., 
May 4th, 1796. His father died when Horace 
was but thirteen years of age, Horace in- 
herited weak lungs from his father, who died 





HORACE MANN. 


of consumption, and was often on the very 
threshold of the disease which early sent his 
father to the grave. This inherent weakness, 
accompanied by a high nervous temperament, 
and aggravated by a want of judicious phys- 
ical training in early life, gave him a sensitive- 
ness of organization which nothing but the 
most persistent self-restraint could have con- 
trolled. After graduation he was a tutor in 
Brown University in the Latin and Greek lan- 
guages. In 1821, he entered the law school of 
Litchfield, Conn., and was admitted to the 
Massachusetts bar in 1823, and from that 
time forward business flowed in upon him 
abundantly. In 1837 he was appointed Secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts Board of Education, 
in which post he served until 1848. His labors 
in that capacity were great, but they brought 
forth a hundred-fold. Many of Mr. Mann’s 
reports have have been published in this coun- 
try and in England. His opinion on educa- 
tional matters was cited as authority in legis- 
lative bodies of the United States and in the 
British Parliament, and also copied in reviews 
and standard educational works. 

After the death of John Quincy Adams, in 
1848, Mr. Mann was elected as his successor 
in Congress. In September of 1852 Mr. Mann 
was chosen President of Antioch College, a 
new institution, situated at Yellow Springs, 
Ohio. Here he labored night and day, and 
literally died in the harness from over-exertion. 

The cause of education lost its wisest coun- 
selor and its most efficient laborer when this 
great and good man was discharged from his 
earthly labors. His memory will be cherished 
and his opinions quoted for centuries. 

Joun Neat occupies a place on the shelf. 
We have no engraving of the bust, but he is 
weil known in literary circies as a man of fine 
talent and ability as a writer. 





(For Life Mustrated.) 
TO HARRY. 
BY ‘LENORE. 
In a golden eve of summer, 
When fair stars were in the sky, 
And the river, through the shadows, 
Like a spirit wandered by ; 
Long, long we sat together 
Beneath the locust tree, 
And like the sweet south sighing, 
Came thy whispered words to me! 
As fall the air of fragrance, 
In that eve of long ago, 
As ships that sail with spices, 
From bright isles to and fro; 
It bore the scent of roses, 
And the cedar’s fragrancy— 
Sweeter than rose or cedar 
Were thy whispered words to me! 
From the green hill crept a murmur, 
Like the rush of far-off floods, 
And the night bird sang his sorrow 
In the gray old birchen woods; 
His song of love and longing 
Was sweet as viols be— 
Fraught with far richer music 
Came thy whispered words to me! 


I gave thee fairest blossoms, 
In that starr, night of June— 
I gave thee crystal lilies, 
Fair as the lady moon; 
I gave thee jasmine, lighted 
With lamps of ivory— 
More than all brightest blossoms 
Were thy whispered words to me! 
Oh, lover of my girlhood! 
In the hush of starlit eves 
We sit no more together 
Beneath the locust leaves ; 
The flowers I gave are withered, 
Flung to the wild winds free, 
And like a dying echo 
Come thy whispered words to me! 


Ah, me! the dreams we cherished, 
Traceless, have fled away, 
Like the roses of that summer, 
And the river’s amber spray ; 
Darkly, cold seas are sweeping 
Between my heart and thee, 
Yet at thought of thee I’m weeping— 
Thy words of love to me! 
Conoorton, N. Y. 
a 


A HUNDRED YEARS TO COME. 


On, where will be the birds that sing, 
A hundred years to come ? 

The flowers that now in beauty spring, 
A hundred years to come? 

The rosy lip and lofty brow, 

The heart that beats so gayly now? 

Oh, where will be love’s beaming eye, 

Joy's pleasant smile, and sorrow’s sigh, 
A hundred years to come? 


‘Who'll press for gold this crowded street, 
A hundred years to come? 
Who'll tread yon church with willing feet, 
A hundred years to come? 
Pale, trembling age and flery youth, 
And childhood, with its brow of trath, 
The rich and poor, on land and sea, 
Where will the mighty millions be, 
A hundred years to come? 
We all within our graves shall sleep, 
A bundred years to come! 
No living sout for us shall weep, 
A hundred years to come! 
But other men our lands will till, 
And others then our streets will fill ; 
While ether birds will sing as gay, 
As bright the sunshine as to-day, 
A hundred years to come! 
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APPLES. 


BY L. A. ROBERTS. 


—— 


[AMERICAN INSTITUTE PRIZE ESSAY.) 


ALTHOUGH apple-trees are sometimes success- 
fully propagated by layers and cuttings, undoubt- 
edly the best method is from the seed, and the 
best manner is as follows : 

Take the seeds from nice, fair apples, grown on 
thrifty trees, always preferring seedlings; wash 
them entirely free from the flesh of the fruit and 
dry them slowly, carefully. and thoroughly. The 
cleaning is conveniently done by first rubbing 
the core or pomice throu h a coarse sieve, and 
afterward macerating or stirring it in a vessel of 
water, when the pomice will float and can be 
skimmed off, while the good seeds sink. It is 
common to take ordinary pomice from a cider 
mill, but in so doing you are more likely to get 
seeds from poor fruit grown on unhealthy trees 
than from such as you would desire. 

Some persons plant the seed in the pomice with- 
out cleaning it; in such cases the seed is often 
destroyed by the malic acid of the fruit. 

It has been held that stocks raised from the 
seeds of crab-apples were more hardy than from 
those of cultivated fruit. While this is doubtful, 


it is certain that stocks from such seeds are al- | 


| 





most certain to be of slow growth, and to make | 


but small trees. We can not, therefore, recom- 
mend their use. 


SEED-BEDs. 


Prepare seed beds by trenching or plowing a 
soil of sandy loam, at least 18 inches dep; make 
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PROPAGATION AND CULTURE OF that size in two years, may as well be rejected as 


worthless. 
THE NURSERY. 


Select for a nursery, ground that has not been 
previously used for that purpose; a sandy loam, 
easily worked, is best. It should be level, or if in- 
clined the inclination should be slight, regular, 
and southerly. Thorough drainage is indispensa- 
ble. It should be sheltered from the bleak north 
and westerly winds of our northern winters by 
some natural barrier—a hill or a belt of trees. We 
shall not recommend that the soil be very highly 
manured, or, at least, made much richer than the 
orcbards into which the trees are to be finally set, 
as if it is, the trees, when planted out, are usually 
checked in their growth and make comparatively 
but little progress for two or three years. If you 
are not prepared to make your orchard rich, do 
not over-mapnure your nursery, and what you do 
pat on should be thorough]y mixed with the soil by 
trenching or plowing at least ten inches deep— 
fifteen would be still better, and the whole sub- 
soiled fifteen inches more. Avoid the use of ani- 


mal manure, so far as possible, using ashes, 
muck, we!l-decomposed leaf-mold, bone-dust, and 
things of like nature instead. 

TRANSPLANTING. 


Transplant from seed-bed to nursery in the fall. 
Raise the plants from the seed-bed oarefully with 
a spade placed at such a distance and inserted so 
deep as to do as little injury to the roots as possi- 


| ble. Prune off all small fibers; they will never 
| work again, but decay and transmit disease to the 


it rich with well-rotted manure, and under no | 


circumstances use raw or unfermented animal 
manure, for it will certainly breed insects, as well 
as destroy the young roots. Sow the seed, in the 
autumn, in drills from twelve to eighteen inches 
apart. Cover not more than one inch deep with 
finely pulverized soil. and spread a thin mulch 
of some lght substance to keep the ground 
moist and prevent the weeds from growing. The 
seeds will commence coming up early in the spring, 
and continue to do so for several weeks. Seeds 
may be planted in the spring, in which case they 
must have been carefully kept through the winter 
in a slightly moist condition. This can be done 
by keeping them in a cool place in boxes of sand 
just wet enough to keep the seeds from drying. 
The plants should not be alowed to stand closer 
in the rows than one in about two and one half 
inches. Careful attention to them when quite 
young will save much future labor and insure a 


better growth. Weeds should not be allowed to | 


show themselves. and the ground should be kept 


mellow by frequent stirring, and moist by gentle | 


watering, if necessary. 

When the young trees, generally designated as 
s'ocks, have attained a diameter at the ground of 
about three e ghths of an inch—whieh they should 
do in one year from planting—they should be 
transplanted to the nursery. The transplanting 
may be done in the autumn or in the epring. It 
is sometimes well and necessary to let stocks re- 
main eighteen months in the seed. bed to attain 
proper size for planting. Those that do not attain 


| 


tree. Cut the tap-root and all others that show 
an exclusively downward tendency, and prune off 
all broken or bruised roots with a smooth cut. 
Open trenches running north and south, and suffi- 
ciently far apart to admit of easy culture with a 
cultivator or horse-hoe, without injuring the trees, 
say from three and a half to four feet. Set the 
trees eighteen inches apart in the trenches; put 
the earth slowly and carefully about them that it 
may come in contact with all the roots; press it 
gently with the foot, using care not to displace the 
tree so as to make the row crooked. Set a trifie— 
say an inch lower in the ground than they stood 
before, for the soil will setle about them. Cut 
back to a vigorous bud one foot above the ground. 

If the sks have made 9 good growth, they 
will be ready for budding in one year from trans- 
planting. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to note that when- 
ever care in culture bas produced improvement in 
fruit, seedlings from such fruit sometimes improve 
on their parentage and furnish us with something 
still better. But there is a strong tendency for 
them to return to their wild or native character. 

The chances for getting good fruit from seedlings 
are so few that from the earliest time of which we 
have horticultural knowledge, artificial methods 
for preserving and propagating varieties have been 
employed, among the principal of which are bud- 
ding and grafting. We prefer the former for sev- 
eral reasons, amoog which are: 

lst. It can be done when we have more leisure 
than in spring, the time when most kinds of graft- 
ing mrust be attended to. Root grafting is an ex- 
ception, and has its advantages. 
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2d. In grafting, we are obliged to use two o 
more buds on one stock; in budding, only ong 
This, when propagating rare varieties, is some. 
times important, 

3d. If the first operation does not take or grow, 
wecan re-bud. Grafting, illy performed, spoils 
the stock. 

4th. Budding can be done more expeditiously 
than grafting. 

5th. Root grafting can be done in winter, and 
consequently is not subject to the first objection; 
but when scions of strong and rapidly-growing 
varieties are grafted on seedling stocks, they are 
very liable to burst the bark near the point of 
junction. 





BUDDING. 


The most successful mode of budding with 
which we are acquainted may be summed up as 
follows: 

Select a branch, the terminal bud of which is 
plump and fall. Usually, at least two 
buds from each end thereof are imper- 
fectly developed, and should be reject- 
ed, Cut off the leaves, leaving about 
half of the foot-s'alk attached to the 
branches (fig. 1). Holding the small end 
toward you, with a sharp, thin- bladed 
knife, cut out the buds, leaving about 
half an inch of bark above and below 
the eye, as the bud proper is techni- 
cally called, cutting just deep enough 
to secure a little wood under the eye. 
It is not necessary to remove the wood 
from the bud in working the apple, al- 
though with some kinds of fruit-trees it 
is important to do so. 

The best budding: knife is a small one, 
with a thin blade, round d at theend, Fic. 1. 
around half of which the edge extends the re- 
mainder of the end, and an inch therefrom on the 
back being quite thin. The lower one-third part 
of the blade is left dull, that the fore-fioger may 
clasp it. An old-fashioned Barlow knife, with 
the end properly ground into shape, makes a good 
budding-knife. A knife of this pattern was first 
exhibited at the Farmers’ Club of the American 
Institute, in 1859, by A 8. Fuller, of Brooklyn. 
It has been very properly designated ‘Fuller's 
Budding Knife.” 

On the north side of the stock, four inches above 
the ground, make a horizontal incision through 
the bark, being careful not to cut into 
the wood of from a quarter to a half inch 
in length ; from the middle of this incis- 
ion make an incision of an inch down- 
ward, so that both incisions, taken to- 
gether, shall resemble the letter T (fg. 
2). Without removing the knife, insert 
the back of the blade under the bark, 
and loosen it to the horizontal incision by 
an upward movement. Lift -» bark on 
the other side in the same way, using 
care not to injure the alburnum or sub- 
stance between the inner bark and the 
wood. Take hold of the foot-stalk of the leaf 
and insert the lower end of the bud you have 
prepared as above, under the bark at the opening 
formea by the janction of the incisions, and gently 
push it down to nearthe bottom. The bark above 
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the bud should now be cut so as to make an exact 
joint with the upper part of the hor:zontal inci- 


| sion, and the whole bound with threads of bass 


park, woolen yarn, or some other soft material, 
so that every part of the bud shall be covered ex- 


Fre, 4 Fie. 5. «Fie, 6. 


| cept the eye (figs. 3,4, 5,6). The bud should be 


inserted on the north side of the stock to protect 
it and the young shoot from the direct rays of the 
mid-day sun. 

Budding is usually most succers- 
ful when done in August or Septem- 
ber. Just the proper time is when 
the terminal bud of the stock is 
about half formed. 

So soon as a union has been form- 
ed between stock and bud, which 
will be in about two weeks, the 
strings should be loosened, and when 
the union is complete, usually in 
from three to four weeks, they 
should be removed altogether. In 
the ensuing spring the stock should 
be cut down to within six inches of 
the bud. To this remaining part 
the shoot from the bud may be tied 
as it grows, until it has become suf- 


Fre. 7. ficiently wooded to sustain itself, 


| when the stock should be cut smooth diagonally 
| downward from the place where the bud was in- 
| serted (ig. 7). 


ROOT GRAFTING. 
Should it be desired to pursue this plan for prop- 


| agation, it should be done before planting in the 
| nursery, the trees should be taken up in the au- 


tumn, the tap-roots cut off six inches below the 
top, and the bottom part thrown away. Graftson 
the lower part will grow, but they will not make 


first-rate trees. 


Pack the stocks away, with the roots in sand, to 
keep them moist until such time as itis convenient 
to graft them. 

Procure scions of ripe wood, firm and fully ma- 
tured, from thrifty, productive trees in the fall, 
before very cold weather, and keep them in sand 
or moss moist, but not wet, in a place too cool for 
the buds to swell, but do not allow them to 
freeze. 

When ready to use them, cut the scions in pieces 
of two or three buds each. With one upward stroke 
of a sharp knife, cut the stock from the crown or 
point where the root and top join at such an in- 
¢lination that the length of the cut will be about 
four times the diameter of the stock. Select a scion 
4&8 near the size of the stock as possible, and cut it 





at the same inclination with a down- 
ward stroke (fig. 8). Place the two 
inclined surfaces together in such a 
way that the outer edge of the wood 
of each piece will come in contact 
with that of the other in as many 
points as possible without regard to 
the external portions of the bark. 
Bind the parts firmly 

in this position with 

strips of paper on 





be obtained, and the 
chances of displace- 
Fic.8. ment lessened, by in- 
serting the knife across the cut of 
both stock and scion and splitting 
them through the center (fig. 9—by 
an error in this engraving, it is 
made to look as if a piece were taken 
out of the wood, whereas it shows 
only a split) so far that their parts 
can be sprung apart and admit the Fie. 9. 
shorter end of each into the split thus made in the 
other (fig. 10). The edges of 
the wood should be adjusted, 


as before (fig. 11). 

The best grafting wax is 
made by melting together 
four pounds of rosin, two 
pounds of bees-wax, and one 


When thoroughly melted, 
pour it into water, and when 
cool enough to handle, work 
it thoroughly in the hands, 
remembering always that too 
much working won’t injure 
it. The consistency of the 
wax is changed by the qu’n- 
Fis, 10. Fie. 11. tity of tallow used. It is 
applied to paper or cloth with a brush, after hav- 
ing thoroughly worked as above described, and 
then re-melted. 

Every person should make his own wax, as, 





when improperly made, it does great injury to | 


the trees. 
After having grafted as described, the stocks 
should be replaced in sand. When the season is 


sufficiently advanced, they should be transplanted 
to the nursery in the same way as if directly from | 
| have fruit and other crops in the same field, the 


the seed- bed. 


When trees in the nursery seemof feeble growth, | 
| recommend this plan. 


or grow too luxurigntly from over-manufing, they 
will be improved by being cut back one third of 
their growth, and it is sometimes advantageous to 
repeat this operation twice, and ¢¥en three times. 
The first cut should be downward from a strong, 
healthy bud; the second time it should be from a 
bud on the side of the tree opposite the one cut from 
before,in order to pres«rve a direct,uprightgrowth. 

When the tree bas attained the height at which 
you desire the main branches to start—say from 
four to six feet, it should be stopped by pruning the 
ends, that from three to six lateral shoots may be 
developed. 





and the waxed applied 
Peper SPP | favorable. There are but few locations, if indeed 


and # half pounds of tallow. | 
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Too much care can not be had in the keeping 


| and culture of a nursery. Weeds must ‘be kept 


down and the ground kept mellow. 
As an example of the way & nursery should be 


| kept, it gives us pleasure to refer to that of Mr. 


William Reid, at Elizabeth, N. J., whose rule is 
to “take time ‘by the forelock.” He keeps all 
weeds, not dows, but away, by keeping the 
ground stirred so often they do not have a chance 
to get up. 

Annual top dressings of ashes, shell lime, muck, 
road scrapings, leaf mold, are any of them serv- 
iceable, and still better would be a compost o 
the whole. 


THE ORCHARD, 

In locating an orchard, the first thing to which 
attention should be directed is the selection of a 
proper soil; for although some varieties of apple- 
trees thrive well on all the different soils, from a 
stiff, clayey loam to a coarse gravel. That which 
seems best adapted to the fami y at large isa rich, 
warm loam, with just enough sand to make it 
easily worked on a gravelly sub soil. A true 
loam is for the most part readily soluble in water, 
and probably derives its name from its smooth- 
ness and coftness. In this and more northern lo- 
calities, a southeastern exposure, with a gentle 
slope, is best ; next a southwestern; then south ; 
while further south, a more northerly aspect is 


there be any, that would not be improved by 


| thorough underdraining. 


An analysis of the apple-fruit and wood shows 


| that it contains a large proportion of potash, soda, 


lime, and phosphoric acid It is well if a soil can 
b fount contaiving these substances in a proper 
condition to be taken up by the roots; if not, 
they must be supplied by the application of such 
manures as contain them. rj 

Too much care can not be taken to bring the 
ground in proper condition before transplan'ing 
the trees from the nursery, and every dollar spent 
in thoroughly pulverizing and mixing the soil will 
be paid back ten-fold. It is impossible to go too 
deep, for try your best, and roots will penetrate 
beyond. 

The distance apart at which apple-trees should 


| be planted, depends very much upon the variety, 


some being naturally of an upright growth. others 
more branching. It being desirable to keep all 
varieties so pruned as to grow so near the ground 
as possible, we should never advise plan'ing less 
than twenty-five feet apart, and think thirty 
preferable. If, however, you are determined to 


distance should be greater. We can not, however, 


For setting in the orchard, select trees four or 
five years from the bud straight and thrifty. with 
low branches—say from four to five feet above the 
ground. At this age they should be from one and 
a half to two inches in diameter, and from six to 
eight feet bigh. Those trees that require seven 
or eight’ years to attain this size, show, either 
from disease or neglect, too slow a growth, and are 
worse than worthless. 

Transplanting on proper soil is best douse 
early in the fall, as the roots will get in place and 
commence growing in the winter, ready to give 
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the tops a good supply of food in the spring. On 
wet, heavy soils, however, spring planting is pref- 
erable. 

Taks the trees up carefully, in order to cut and 
bruise the roots as little as possible. Shelter them 
from wind and sun. Examine carefully every 
portion of the roots, remove all parts that are in 
any degree mutilated, and cut in others, always 
remembering to cut upward im such 8 manner 
that the incision will be on the lower side of the 
root, where it will be more likely to come in direct 
contact with the soil. If cut downward, the root- 
lets will not start so readily, and the ends will be 
very likely to decay in consequence of the water 
that rests on them as it settles. 

It is impossible to give definite directions as to 
shortening in the top. That it should be done to 
some extent seems evident, when we remember 
that the tree has been deprived of a portion of its 
roots, through which the top receives its suste- 
nance. Generally, then, first prune to bring the 
tree into proper shape; next, shorten the limbs to 
balance as near as may be the amount of root that 
has been removed, cutting most those shoots that 
have a decided upward tendency, for the larger 
the space of ground you can make the branches 
of an apple-tree cover, other things being equal, 
the larger will be your crop of fruit. 

The ground having been previously prepared, 
holes for the reception of the roots should be 
made, and let them be so large that there will be 
no cramping or crossing thereof that did not exist 
in the nursery, and the deepest at the outside; 
first, to invite the roots from the surface; second, 
that the earth may not sink away, take the center 
of the tree down till it shall be lower than some 
parts of the root adjacent. Put in the earth 
slowly and carefully, being sure that it touches 
every portion of all the roots, pressing down that 
which is ontop firmly with the foot to fix it in its 
place. The tree should be planted at the same 
depth it stood in the nursery. 

Three stakes, to keep the tree in its place, 
should be planted at a distance of at least one foot 
from the tree, and equidistant from each other. 
The fastening should be of a material that will 
not chafe the bark, and be so loose as to allow a vi- 
bration of two inches in every direction. 

We desire to impress the idea that no matter 
how perfect may be the tree, or how well adapted 
and prepared the soil, carelessness in planting 
will more than balance these advantages, and the 
orchard will prove a failare. 

Better pay a competent, careful man ten dollars 
an hour for doing the work properly than to have 
it done as it most usually is, for nothing. 

We have before noted our objection to culti- 
vating other crops in orchards, and we do not be- 
lieve the highest suceess can be attained when 
this is done. _We would have the whole field kept 
mellow by frequent plowing and horse-hoeing, 
going deeper as you leave the trees. If any crops 
are cultivated, preference should be given to roots 
and hoed crops. Wheat is injurious, and rye 
should never, under any circumstances, be al- 
lowed ; and never suffer a plow to come nearer 
than ten feet to the tree, under any consideration. 
Keep all weeds down for this distauce by stirring 
the soil often with the fork and spade. 





The practice of mulching trees, except perhaps 
for the first year or two after planting, we look 
upon asa choice of evils made by those who are 
unwilling to cultivate properly. Mulching will 
inevitably engender insects that will injure the 
tree, and with proper culture, is not at all neces- 
sary. It is {a saving of labor at the expense of 
the tree. 

From the first planting, the orchard requires 
the watchful eye of the cultivater, that it may be 
kept properly pruned. Wher is the best.time to 
prune? has been well answered—whenever you 
see it necessary. In the spring, before the leaves 
start, there is more leisure, the bare branches bet- 
ter show their deformities, and encroaching limbs 
aremore readily discovered. But whenever pruning 
is necessary, then prune, keeping in mind that 
the great object is to keep the limbs from coming 
in contact with each other to prevent too thick 
growth, to preserve a good shape to the tree, and 
to encourage a great spread thereof. 

All pruning should be done with a sharp knife, 
and the wound left as smooth as possible. With 
proper attention, it will never be necessary to re- 
move a limb with a greater diameter than one 
inch. As the properties of the soil are constantly 
being used, they must be as constantly returned 
by proper manuring. 

GRAFTING. 

When trees bear their first fruits, we are often 
disappointed therein, as it frequently happens 
that whereas we had expected the best varieties, 
we only find those that are entirely worthless. 
Carelessness in selecting the scion from which the 
buds are taken is the chief cause of this trouble. 
When this occurs, we have, to make the tree of 
any use, to resort to grafting. 

The physiological rules which govern propaga- 
ting by grafting are the same as in budding, 
namely, inserting on one tree or stock a portion 
of the wood, with a bud attached, of the variety 
desired, in such a manner that a perfect union 
will be formed between them. 

The manner in which grafting is usually per- 
formed on trees of any considerable size is known 
as cleft grafting. Cut the branches square across 
with a fine saw, and smooth them off with a sharp 
knife. They are then split down about two inches 
with a sharp knife driven with a hammer or 
mallet, and a wedge inserted to keep the cleft 
open (fig. 13). Take a scion with two or three 
buds, and cut the lower end in the form of a 
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wedge, being careful to leave the edges smooth 
(fig. 12). Adjust the scion on the outer side of 
the stock, so that the inner bark and stock of the 








scions shall come in direct contact, and withdray 
the wedge (fig. 14). Cover the end of the stock 
with grafting wax, allowing it to lap 
over the end about an inch. Rub it 
down smoothly, so as to make the joint 
between the scion and stock air and 
water tight, and entirely cover the 
cleft im the stock. When the stock is 
of sufficient size, say two inches, or 
more, in diameter, a scion may be in- 
serted on both sides (fg. 15). The 
Fie. 15. weaker one may be taken off after the 
first year. The highest branches should be graft- 
ed first, and not more than one third, or, at most, 
one half, of the tree should be grafted at one time, 
as some leaves are necessary to assimilate sap for 
the sustenance of the tree. 
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HATRED: ITS LAWS AND USES. 





BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 





[Extract from a sermon on the text, “ Ye that love the 
Lord, hate evil.”—Ps. xevii. 10.] 
[CONCLUDED FROM JULY NUMBER.] 


Wirs this general explanation and state- 
ment of the Scripture truth, | proceed to make 
some points of application. 

1. This truth has an important bearing on 
the duty of parents in the rearing of their 
children. We are not to train our children to 
violent passions. We cetl*inly are not to 
teach them to be indiscriminate}! their likes 
and dislikes. We are not to indulge™ hem in 
what are called prejudices. We are not to 
encourage them in capricious irritations. 
And the way to prevent that whole brood of 
deplorable mischiefs, is to teach them how to 
discriminate between men and things, and 
abhor what is wrong and bad, and love what 
is right and good. We can not begin too early 
to give our children to understand that there 
should be an abrupt separation between things 
that are right and things that are wrong. 
Almost the truth, is quite a lie, and the child 
should be made to see this. Almost honorable, 
is mean. There is no such thing as almost in 
these qualities. Almost honest, is dishonest. 
Almost pure, is impure. And there ought to 
be fixed in the child’s mind the habit of draw- 
ing a distinct line of demarkation, on one 
side of which should be evil, with hatreds, 
and disapprobations, and indignations, and on 
the other side of which should be good, with 
likes, strong, ardent, generous. It is vital to 
a child’s after life. There are some things 
about which a child ought to be made like a 
hair-trigger rifle, but about which many are 
like the old queen’s arms, that, after they were 
loaded, required an ox-team to pull them off, 
and that, when they went off, knocked the 
man behind as far as the victim, kicking back- 
ward as powerfully as forward! If a man 
has no sensibility, no positive likes or dislikes, 
it is the hardest thing in the world for him to 
resent evil; and when he does resent it, he 
does it with such a want of discrimination as 
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almost to destroy the benefit. The child 
should be trained so that a mere touch of evil 
would explode him. A child should be trained 
so that a shadow of temptation to lying should 
make the man who would tempt him feel as 
though the devil was in the air. A child 
should be taught to have the same feeling in 
respect to moral qualities that he has when he 
listens to stories of hobgoblins which make him 
scream with terror. From these he should be 
relieved; but toward temptation and things 
wicked he should be taught to feel the most 
positive revulsion, whenever they come into 
his presence. And it is easy to train him in 
that way. The common doctrine is, that it is 
wrong to get angry. The parent says; “ You 
must not get angry, my child.”’? But he does 
get angry, and the parent punishes him for 
getting angry, when he would have broken a 
divine injunction if he had not got angry. 
For it is a command of God, as plain as the 
Ten Commandments, “ Be angry, and sin not.” 
The parent’s business was to teach the child 
how to be angry without sinning; but instead 
of doing that, he whipped the child for being 
angry, when it would have violated a law of 
God if it had not been angry. It was the pa- 
rent that ought to have been whipped, and not 
the child. A child’s anger is a witness of 
God’s law about that thing, and you ought to 
train your children accordingly. If a child, 
seeing a large boy misuse a smaller one, 
throws himself between them, and with blows 
repels the injustice, is he to be censured? Is 
his abhorrence of tyranny and meanness to be 
counted a wrong, on the supposition that it is 
contrary to the spirit of the Gospel? Then 
there is no justice in the eternal Throne, nor 
in nature. Then God’s voice in the human 
soul is a false witness. It is not so. But a 
child that gets angry because its selfishness ‘is 
crossed, ought to be whipped. A child that 
gets angry because just and lawful authority 
is. exercised temperately over it, ought to be 
whipped. A child that does not get angry 
when it is tempted to lie, ought to be whipped. 
And our business is to train our children to 
know how to use their artillery—where to 
thunder and where to sunshine. If we do 
this, we shall bring up men that will be hard 
to make baskets out of. Most men are not 
much better than bits of willow, they are so 
limber. They are like splints. Here is a 
politician, that gathers up all the men in the 
neighborhood. He looks at the minister, the 
deacons, the class-leaders, and the principal 
merchants, and says, “I want to carry off 
some of that plunder, and I want a basket to 
carry it in.’ So he takes the minister (who 
makes no resistance, on the priaciple that he 
does not meddle with secular things), and the 
pliable deacons, and class-leaders, and mer- 
chants, and works them up into a basket, and 
puts in the plunder, and walks off with them; 
and the whole community are made to be his 





servants! Now, I tell you, if men were 
trained from childhood to know what is right. 
and love that, and to know what is wrong, and 
hate that, you could not make willow baskets 
out of them; you could not make compromisers 
of them 

The American people are sturdy enough in 
matters that pertain to money and property ; 
but take them on a question of the public 
good, on a question of moral principle, on a 
question that is invisible to the natural eye, 
but visible to the eye of faith; take them on 
any of these great questions which may be 
called God’s providences and decrees, but 
which the world calls tsms (for God’s invisible 
decrees are what men mean by isms)—take 
them on these questions, and they are as plas- 
tic, and pliable, and weavable as thread, and 
yarn, and splints, and willows. 

2. The most dangerous course for ordinary 
people is that in which, under the influence of 
latent sympathy or bias of interest, they begin 
to analyze, reason upon, weigh and consider, the 
grounds of moral conduct which they have been 
taught to regard as good or bad. Somebody 
must be chemist. Somebody ought to search 
into the nature of salt, and pepper, and tea, 
and coffee. But what would you think of a 
man that should have his alembic on one side 
of him at table, and refuse to eat any food 
until he had made a chemical analysis of it? 
The various kinds of food have been analyzed 
once for everybody ; and a sensible man, when 
he takes his meals, does not trouble himself to 
go through the process of analyzing them 
again. We do not have to take a dead man’s 
body and dissect it when we want to know 
where the different parts of our material or- 
ganization are located. We take a book on 
physiology, which is the result of a careful 
examination of the whole physical system, and 
learn that such a muscle is there, and such a 
bone is there, and such a nerve is there, and 
such a vein is there. And there ought, in 
morals, to be dissectors and analysts to study 
into these things. They should be men who 
are competent to do the work well. They 
should have a special training forit. It is not 
every man that can analyze himself, or the 
reasons of his conduct. There ought to be 
men whose business it should be to observe 
human nature, and inquire into the causes of 
men’s actions. There ought to be men to 
whom should be assigned the duty of taking 
the great truths of the Gospel and carrying 
them into life, and applying them to every- 
day affairs. But, because men are free, be- 
cause thought ought to be, many people say, 
“Do you preach against our thinking? Do 
you mean to say that we must pin our faith on 
a minister’s sleeve?’ No, I do not mean that ; 
but I méan that there are things about which, 
unless you have had special training with ref- 
erence to them, you are not competent, unaided, 
to form conclusions. 





A man sits down, and says to himself, 
“ There is A. ; he is worth a million of dollars, 
and he may go down into Wall Street, and get 
money on such a pretense: now what is the 
difference between his getting money on that 
pretense, and my making a pretense on which 
to get money of my employer? What is the 
reason that I can not chouse a little as well as 
he?” So the man begins to think and see if 
he can not analyze the grounds and reasons on 
which dishonesty is honesty. He has a bias, 
a temptation, toward dishonesty, and he rea- 
sons with himself as to how far the line be- 
tween that and honesty will permit him to go. 
He endeavors to ascertain how near a person 
ean go to that line and not touch it. I tell 
you, this habit of trying to bring right as near 
as you can to wrong; this habit of attempting 
to show that wrong may work so that by-and- 
by it shall become right—this habit, under the 
bias of strong temptation, and when the feel- 
ings and interests tend to carry one against the 
right, or toward the wrong, is one of the most 
dangerous habits that a man can form. You 
are tampering with your own safety when you 
undertake any such analysis. There ought to 
be in a man a spirit that shall lead him to wish 
to go away from dishonesty, and toward hon- 
esty and rectitude. A man’s fear should be 
lest he should go at all in the direction of evil. 
The question with every man should be, not, 
How near can I go to evil? but, How far may 
I, in the discharge of my duty, keep away from 
it? Avoid the very appearance of evil. Per- 
sons who enter into casuistical arguments on 
these questions, are in the snare of the devil, 
oftentimes. 

3. A man that has come to that condition in 
which evil no longer strikes him with revul- 
sion, not only is in danger of being corrupted, 
but, in many respects, is already corrupted. 
When you fire a pistol off in the street, and 
you see a man that does not hear it, you say, 
“That man has lost his hearing.” If you 
hold an object before a man’s eyes, and he can 
not see it, you say, ‘‘He has lost his sight.” 
And when a man does not distinguish the 
moral qualities of things, he has lost the use 
of his moral senses. 

When this arises from such a general ac- 
quaintance with the ways of the world as men 
are apt to get, it is both subtile and dangerous. 
When we come out of the household, and into 
public life, we are apt to carry with us rigor- 
ous ideas of what is honorable and just; but 
as we progress, we find a sad change in the 
atmosphere. Men that are mixed up with 
public affairs much, come soon to feel that 
there is very little equity, very little pretense 
of absolute goodness, in the world; and it has 
come to be a common expression, “ Every man 
has his price.” It is understood that every 
man can be influenced in some way. Multi- 
tudes have the impression that all men are 
vincible in the presence of some motives. 
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They think that there is no man that can not, 
by one thing or another, be led to do evil. 
Their only surprise is that a man should 
refuse to be overcome by a sufficient tempta- 
tion. I have known cases where men resisted 
evil when it was presented to them, and the 
tempter said, “Ah! not enough? What do 
you want, then?” He took it for granted that 
any man could be enticed into evil. It did not 
even dawn upon his mind that there was such 
a thing as a man that could not be tempted to 
wrong. He supposed that it was merely a 
question of degree of motive. You shall hear 
men say, “I offered him a thousand dollars, 
and he resisted me with scorn: I suppose I 
ought to have offered him five thousand ;” or, 
“| offered him an office, and he would not 
listen fo me: I suppose I did not offer him an 
office high enough; or, “I offered him a 
favor, and he was so full of favors that he did 
not want any more: I suppose I ought to have 
offered his friends a favor.” It is most piti- 
able that there should be such an impression 
of the universal temptableness of men. 

Men that consort with bad men, or with men 
under temptations and trials, come at last to 
think that doing bad is not so bad after all ; 
that acting from pride and selfishness, and 
leaning here and there to wrong things, is only 
human, There are many people who love to 
quote the maxim, “‘ To err is human.” They 
seem to think it is glorious, and they make it 
an excuse for all the base things of whieh evil 
men are guilty. Does a man pledge his word, 
and break it? ‘‘ Ah!” they say, “to err is 
human.” Does a man defraud his neighbor ? 
* Well, to err is human!’”? Does a man as- 
sassinate a fellow-creature? ‘-Toerr is hu- 
man!” They look upon all manner of dirty, 
mean, wicked things that are done in public 
affairs with the greatest complacency. Why, 
the sky of a man’s mind ought to be full of 
clouds as dark as perdition when such things 
are done. Every man should always have a 
bolt ready to launch at foul wickedness where- 
ever and in whatever form it may appear. 
There is no insult that a man can offer you 
greater than to suppose that you do not abhor 
wickedness, and to come to tell you wicked 
things, and sniff and snicker as if he thought 
you would take pleasure in them. 

There is an art, you know, in being infernal. 
A vulgar, wicked man, that goes splash into 
wickedness, is to be despised ; not for his wick- 
edness, but because it is blundering, maladroit 
wickedness ; but the man that studies wicked- 
ness, and knows how to be wieked exquisitely, 
is a splendid fellow! There is something 
admirable about wickedness in such a one. 

There is such a thing as recognizing the 
temptableness of your fellow-men, and yet 
maintaining intact and uneorrupt your own 
sense of what is right aud what is wrong, and 
your own feeling of love for that which is hon- 
orable and true, and your abhorrence for every 
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manifestation of the opposite qualities. It was 
this, signally, that made Washington what he 
was. After the whole long career of his life, 
after he had passed through innumerable 
temptations and besetments, his mind seemed 
to be as well balanced as a compass. The 
needle of his judgment always pointed directly 
toward the pole-star of truth and rectitude. 

Where men’s duty calls them to mingle with 
wicked men, in jails, and penitentiaries, and 
courts, and hospitals, or in the lower walks of 
society, they are liable to be corrupted. Fa- 
miliarity with evil, without training to keep 
up moral sensibility, leads to callousness and 
insensibility. The habit of seeing and excus- 
ing wickedness, at last lowers the whole tone 
of men’s moral judgment. They become 
almost apologizers of wickedness under a pre- 
tense of benevolence. Generally, the greater 
part of what is called charity is lying, and the 
rest is apologizing for wickedness. Here is a 
man that has been defrauding his neighbor, 
and I break out in some severe remark, censur- 
ing the act, and one of these excessively 
benevolent men, standing by, says, ‘* Oh, stop ; 
you do not consider his circumstances: how 
would you feel if you were in his place?” 
How would I feel? If I felt toward myself as 
I feel toward him, I should fee] as though I 
ought tobe hung! And when my moral sense 
pronounces sentence, and the doom of a culprit, 
against such a man, it is no charity that stops 
me, and says, ‘“‘ You ought to smooth it off, and 
edge it down, and withhold these strong feel- 
ings.” They are the things that save men. 
It is in the power of men to make wickedness 
hateful, by the blazing mark that indignation 
puts upon it. And when those that should be 
moral judges and teachers fail to scar and dis- 
figure the face of wrong, we are obliged to go 
out into the world to do the work that the 
Gospel ought to have done for us. Instead of 
its being charity and kindness and benevolence 
to smooth these things off, itis wrong. For, 
depend upon it, charity always begins in truth, 
and never in a lie. When a man has done a 
wicked thing, it is never charitable to say, 
“Perhaps he did not.” Whena man has done 
a mean thing, it is not charitable to say, 
“Well, yes, it was mean; but then—.” 
That but thenisa gate of hell. Hell has three 
or four gates: but is one, and if is another; 
and either one of them is large enough to take 
in a whole platoon! I know I ought to be 
honest, but—; I know that lying is wicked, 
but then—; I know that virtue is esteemed, 
if—! But and if are to a man’s conscience 
what a knife is to his throat. 

When men are in professions, in business, 
in all the various relations of industrial affairs, 
they frequently come to regard some of the 
evils of society as almost permissible, or, at 
any rate, as inevitable; and they cease to make 
war against them, and tend to compromise 
with and hush them up, or to excuse them by 
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soft persuasive logic. And by as much as 
they do this, by just so much they take away 
God’s witness against wickedness, and by 80 
much they need to cultivate the spirit of the 
text, and learn to hate evil. 

Now, evil is to be hated if it is not so big as 
the point of your finger. If it is ina bargain, 
it is to be hated as much as though it were on 
athrone. If it is in an excursion of pleasure, 
it is to be hated as much as though it were jn 
legislation. Everything mean, or cruel, or 
unjust, or wrong in any shape, a man should 
recognize as counterfeit. If you go to the 
Metropolitan Bank, and hand the teller a roll 
of bills, one of which is counterfeit, in looking 
them over he will throw off the good ones til] 
he comes to that, and that he will cast aside, 
In God’s bank, all little vices, all little warp. 
ings in business and pleasure, and all little 
compliances of elegant living, are condemned 
as counterfeit; and they should be looked 
upon and treated as counterfeit by us. 

A young man that does not rebound at these 
things, a young man that can say, “ When I 
first came to the city, three or four years ago, 
1 was in perpetual distemperature on account 
of trifling things that I supposed were wicked ; 
but they do not trouble me now, since I have 
come to understand the world better,” is far 
along in corruption. By “the world,” he 
means the world, the flesh, the devil, and par- 
ticularly the last. He has come to understand 
these so well that he can see all sorts of de- 
moralizing, verminous faults without being 
disturbed by them. You are not in much 
danger of putting your arms about lion faults, 
that eat men right up, with a roar and a smack. 
You are not in much danger of going where 
you will be devoured by alligator faults. You 
are not in much danger of running into the hug 
of great black-bear faults. But there are hun- 
dreds of little faults, faults that creep and 
crawl over a man, faults that do not roar nor 
scratch, but that bite and suck—there are 
hundreds of such faults that you are in danger 
of being consumed by. A man in this respect 
may be like King Herod, who was eaten up by 
worms. When you can say, “I do not think 
about these things as I used to,”” wo is you! 
When you can see evil and not hate it, wo is 
you! When you do not feel any more revul- 
sion and resistance in the presence of evil, wo, 
wo is you ! 

In closing, let me answer one or two ques- 
tions that very likely have arisen in the minds 


of some of you. The first is, “ Are you not, - 


when you thus advocate the duty of hating, in 
danger of traversing the truth that we ought 
to love men? Can aman carry out the doe- 
trine that you have been preaching, and not 
hate men?’ Well, you ought to hate men 
sometimes: not always, not often, but some- 
times. Where a man puts himself, by his 
conduct, in such a position that he represents 
an evil, so that you can not separate one from 
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the other, so that you are obliged to take the 
man for the evil, then you ought to hate him. 


| Generally speaking, we can separate a man’s | 
conduct from the man himself. Looking at | 


| the wrong that he has committed, we can say 
«That did not represent his life. He perform- 
| ed the act under the stress of temptation. 
| There are other faculties in his being than 
those which led him into evil. He is to live 
| forever, and there is more of him than is ap- 
parent to the external vision. I hate his faults, 


bat further than that I sympathize with him, 
| and would help him. There is no way in 


which we can help a man so much as by | 


hating the evil that threatens him. There is 
nothing that makes a child feel how dangerous 


wickedness is so much as the mother’s fear and | 


horror of it, and the alacrity with which her 
love snatches the child from it. When men 


is our duty to hate wrong, and to so snatch them 
away from it, that they shall be impressed 
with its danger. 
a man that represents evil. 

Preaching. you know, never ought to be 
personal ; if it was, somebody would feel bad ; 
and you know that to make men feel bad 
violates benevolence! We ought to make 
them feel good, so as to be benevolent! But 
suppose there was in Oregon, where it is now 
widerness, a city of about eight hundred thou- 


sand inhabitants; and suppose there was a | 
mayor in that city; and suppose that mayor | 


identified himself with prostitutes, and rum- 
drinkers, and gamblers, and auction-thieves, 
and scoundrels of every description, and made 
their interests his, and his theirs, and would 
not be separated from them, until he was 
their representative man, and from the crown 
of his head to the sole of his foot was a walk- 
ing epitome and symbol of abominable wicked- 
ness. I think you might hate that man! By 
the same authority by which the Apocalyptic 
writer, even the loving John, called upon the 
heavens and the holy apostles and prophets to 
rejoice over the overwhelming dismay and 
downfall of Babylon—by that same authority 
I declare that when a man makes himself part 
and parcel of wickedness, till he is identified 
with it, and represents it, for the sake of your 
own soul, for the sake of your fellow-men, and 
for the sake of God himself, you must stand 
against that man, and abhor him. If he will 
turn from his iniquity, then turn from your 
abhorrence; but as long as he persists in it, 
you do as God does. For, though he is a God 
“merciful and gracious, long-suffering, and 
abundant in goodness and truth, keeping mercy 
for thousands, forgiving iniquity, transgression, 
and sin,” yet he is.a God “that will by no 
means clear the guilty.” There is a reserved 
indignation at the bottom. 

It may be asked, “ Will not such a disposi- 


| that is wicked. 


But now and then you find | 





tion of hatred traverse the disposition of kind- 
ness? Will not men be tempted to exercise 
this quality to excess?’ No; you can not 
exercise it to excess, It is unregulated anger 
Anger for the sake of selfish- 
ness and pride, without regard to moral 


| quality, is wicked. But anger toward evil, 


because it is evil, is right. Anger that works 


| with God, and toward God, because it is in- 
| spired by God, is right. 
| of having too much of that hatred which con- 
| and, so far as he was in that fault, [ hate him , 


You are not in danger 


sists in lifting your temper up into that sphere 


| of sentiment where you can be angry and sin 


not. I do not need to dissuade you from 
excess in that direction. The dissuasion 
should be the other way. Discriminate. Be 
eareful that you do not indulge in passion, and 
call that indignation. Be careful that you do 
not indulge in cruel anger, and excuse your- 


| self by saying, “The Bible tells me to be 
do wrong, we are not obliged to hate them, | 


always, because they are doing wrong; but it | 


angry.” See to it that your force-giving feel- 
ings are subordinate to your moral sentiments, 
and that they work toward that which God 
works toward. Love that which God loves, 
and hate that which he hates. “ Ye that fear 
the Lord, hate evil.” If you are going to walk 
with Christ, you must have the spirit of 
Christ; and he loves, no man can tell how 
much. Study it, ye philosopher; write it, ye 
poet ; descant upon it, ye orator; let the age 
roll on the theme, and evolve all the wondrous 
lore of love, and still the apostle’s declaration 
is true, that you can not reach nor comprehend 
the height, and depth, and length, and breadth 
of the love of God in Christ Jesus. And you 
must walk in the spirit of this love. But God 
abhors iniquity. It is said that his anger 
burns in the lowest hell. We can not in- 
terpret this mystic sentence. We can not 
know what is the fierceness of the indignation 
of the soul of God when it flames out against 
meanness, and untruth, and injustice, and 
wickedness. But if you love the Lord, you 
must partake of this spirit. You must have 
some of both of these divine elements of love 
and hate, though you can not have the full 
measure of either. They are apparently dis- 
cordant, but they are perfectly consistent, one 
with the other; and you must reconcile them 
in the harmony of a Christian life. 


a. 


GUANO BIRDS THOUSANDS OF 
YBARS OLDER THAN MAN. 


Tue Paris correspondent of the New York 
Evening Post remarks : 

M. Boussingault has presented to the Acad- 
emy of Science an interesting paper on this 
valuable manure, from which we learn that 
deposits of guano extend from the second to 
the twenty-first degree of south latitude along 
the coast of Peru. Those which lie beyond 
these limits are much poorer in ammoniacal 
compounds than the former, and are, therefore, 
less valuable as manure. Guano is generally 





found deposited on small promontories or cliffs. 
It fills up crevices, and is to be found where- 
ever birds seek shelter. The rocks of this part 
of the coast consist of granite, gneiss, sienite, 
and porphyritie sienite. The guano which 
covers them generally exists in horizontal 
layers, but sometimes the latter have a strong 
inclination, as at Chipano, for instance, where 
they are nearly vertical. The guano deposits 
are generally covered with an agglomeration 
of sand and saline substances, called caliche, 
which the laborers remove before beginning 
their attacks on the guano. 

In some places, as at Pabellon di Pica and 
Punta Grande, the deposits lie under a mass of 
sand descended from the “ neighboring mount- 
ains,” on which subject De Rivero makes an 
extremely curious observation, viz.: that at 
the places above-mentioned the lowest guano 
deposits are eoversd with a stratum of old 
alluvial soil; then comes another layer of 
guano, and then a stratum of modern alluvial 
soil. ‘To understand the importance of this 
fact, it must be borne in mind that the age of 
modern alluvions does not extend beyond his- 
toric times, whereas old alluvions date from 
the period immediately preceding that at 
which man first began to inhabit the earth ; so 
that the guanaes, or cormorants, and other 
allied birds, which deposit guano, must have 
existed thousands of years before man, seeing 
that the lower layer of guano is sometimes 
from fifteen to twenty yards in depth, while 
the old alluvial erust above it has a thickness 
of upward of three yards. 

To explain the immense accumulation of 
guano in these regions, M. Boussingault ob- 
serves that there has been a combination of 
circumstances highly favorable to its produc- 
tion and preservation; among which are to be 
reckoned a dry climate, a ground presenting a 
vast number of chinks, fissures, and caverns, 
where the birds can rest, lay their eggs and 
hatch them, without being disturbed by the” 
strong breezes from the south, and, lastly, 
abundance of food suited to them. Nowhere 
else are fish so abundant as on this coast, 
where whole shoals are often cast upon the 
shore, even in fine weather. Antonio di Ulloa 
states that anchovies, especially, are in such 
abundance here as to defy description, and 
gives a graphic accountof the manner in which 
their numbers are diminished by the myriads 
of guanas which are sometimes seen flying in 
countless flocks, intercepting the sun’s rays 
like clouds, and darting into the sea to catch 
their prey. According to M. Boussingault’s 
caleulation, 100 kilogrammes (the kilo is equal 
to two and one half pounds) of guano contain 
the nitrogen of 600 kilogrammes of sea-fish, 
and as the guano deposits, before they began 
to be worked, contained 378,000,000 of metri- 
cal quintals (the guinial metrique is 1 ewt. 3 
qrs. 24 Ibs. 8 oz.) of guano, the birds must 


have consumed 2,266,000,000 of quintals of 
fish. 
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DOUBLE NAMES. 


Ir frequently happens that certain States 
and cities, instead of being referred to by their 
proper names, are indicated in some other 
way. Thus we have: 

Massachusetts—the ‘‘ Bay State.” 

New York—the “ Empire State.” 

New Hampshire—the “ Granite State.” 

Vermont—the “ Green Mountain State.” 

Connecticut—the “ Land of Steady Habits,” 

Pennsylvania—the “ Keystone State.” 

Virginia—the “‘ Old Dominion.” 

South Carolina—the “ Palmetto State.” 

Ohio—the “ Buckeye State.” 

Indiana—the “ Hoosier State.” 

Illinois—the “ Sucker State.” 

Wisconsin—the “ Badger State.’ 

Michigan—the “ Wolverine State.” 

Iowa—the “ Hawkeye State.’ 

California—the “ Golden State.” 

So also we have: 

New York City—“ Gotham,” the “ Metrop- 
olis of America,” the “Commercial Empori- 
um,” and “ Manhattan.” 

Boston—the “‘ Modern Athens.” 

Philadelphia—the “ Quaker City.” 

Brooklyn—“ City of Churches.”’ 

Baltimore—the “‘ Monumental City.” 

New Orleans—the “‘ Crescent City.” 

Cleveland—the “ Forest City.” 

New Haven—the “ Elm City.” 

Cincinnati—the “ Queen City.” 

Madison—the “ Lake City.” 

Pittsburg—the “ Iron City.” 

Springfield —“ City of Fountains and 
Hedges.”’ 

Lowell—the “ City of Spindles.” 

Washington— City of Magnificent Dis- 
tances.”’ 

We speak of men : 

Daniel Webster—the “ Godlike.” 

John Quincy Adams—the “Old Man Elo- 
- quent.”’ , 

Thomas H. Benton—“ Old Bullion.” 

Gen. Jackson—“ Old Hickory.” 

Martin Van Buren—“ The Magician.” 

Napoleon—“ The Man of Destiny.” 

Wendell Phillips—~“ The Silver-Tongued.”’ 

Stephen A. Douglas—“ The Little Giant.” 

Abraham Lincola—“ The Rail Splitter.” 


> ro 


Femate Mepicat Cotiece or PennsyL- 
VANIA.—We learn by the circular of this ex- 
cellent institution, that the thirteenth annual 
session will commence October 15, 1862, and 
continue five months. The college has been 
removed from 627 Arch Street and located near 
the New Hospital and Girard College, Phila- 
delphia. We know the institution and several 
members of the faculty, and take pleasure in 
speaking of them with cordial commendation. 
There are in the faculty at least three women 
who are well qualified by study and experi- 
ence to instruct others in medical science. 





Information and circulars may be obtained by 
addressing Ann Preston, M.D., Cor. Secretary, 
316 Marshall Street, or Edwin Fussell, M.D., 
Dean, 910 North Fifth Street, Philadelphia. 


————2 a 
TAPE-WORM. 


Eprror oF PurenoiogicaL Journat—As I 
saw a piece about tape-worms in a previous 
number of the Purenotocicat Journat, I 
thought I would give you my experience of 
one, Last summer I became aware that I had 
a tape-worm, by its throwing off pieces. They 
continued to come away until cold weather 
commenced, and then ceased. I presume I can 
safely say that one hundred feet came away in 
that time—say five months. I saw that ar- 
ticle in your JounNaL a few months ago, but 
did not then know whether I still had the worm 
or not. A few weeks ago he commenced to 
throw off pieces again. I prepared pumpkin- 
seeds according to the directions in the Jovk- 
NAL. [ ate no dinner nor supper, and at 
twelve o’clock at night I took a large dose of 
the pumpkin-seed tea; next morning I took 
four pills, and in about an hour after the tape- 
worm came away alive. He measured twenty 
feet, but had no head on. Whether it tore off 
and came away, or whether it stayed, I know 
not. It was no larger than the point of a pin 
at one end. I preserved it in aleohol. Many 
persons looked at it and were astonished. You 
may publish this if you want to. 

June Wrd, 1362. 


————<+ a 
OUR KIND OF READERS. 


[Tt does an editor more good to read the cordial and sin- 
cere appreciation of a constant reader than five times the 
price of his periodical. We fancy that the readers of this 
JouRNAL devour its contents with a keen relish and sharp 
diecrimination, for there are few articles from which we do 
not hear by way of criticism or approval.] 

Eps. Puren. Journnat—Esteemed Friends: 
There is no publication in this wide world, 
within miy knowledge, that I should be the 
least tempted to exchange for the Pureno- 
LogicaL JournaL. I love, above all other 
reading matter, to peruse its contents from 
month to month; none other seems such sweet 
food for the mind, tur. its pages over where 
you will. I declare its contents never grow 
old to a reader of careful thought. I, myself, 
but a few weeks ago, had the pleasure of turn- 
ing again to the volumes of 1860 and 1861, 
and was perfectly delighted to find I possessed 
such a repository of invaluable truths calcu- 
lated to raise the human mind to a higher 
standard of morality and superior physical 
development. Were its glowing gems of truth 
only grasped at as greedily as poisonous novels 
are, then a wider class of people would be 
guided to a higher plane of character and a 
higher order of happiness than they have yet 
attained. 

While the Journat maintains its present 
high position of entertainment and knowledge, 
and while I ean procure the small sum re- 
quired, please consider me a life-long subserib- 
er. [can hardly wait from month to month 
for its most welcome face. W. E. J. 








HARMONY OF PHRENOLOGY anp 
THE BIBLE. 





Every friend of Phrenology will be glad j 
learn that we have published, in pamphiet 
form, “The Harmony of Phrenology and th 
Bible,” embracing the names and definitions of 
all the organs, with numerous Scripture quo. 
tations showing the recognition of each phre. 
nological faculty, with permission for its right 
use, exhortations for its culture when weak, 
and threatenings against its excessive exercise 
when too strong or active. We trust all whg 
have held back from accepting Phrenology be. 
cause it has sometimes been accused of being 
inconsistent with the Bible, will find in this 
publication cause to admire the beautiful har. 
mony existing between God’s works in the 
organization of the human mind and his re. 
vealed Word. Wenever supposed there wasany 
conflict between the sacred Scriptures and the 
science of the mind as revealed by Phrenology, 
hence the preparation and publication of this 
vindication of the science in this regard has 
been to us a labor of love. It embraces a 
description of the Temperaments, with illus. 
trations ; a chapter on the Human Skull and 
Brain, with engravings, and a statement of the 
developments requisite for particular pursuits, 

“The Harmony of Phrenology and the 
Bible” will be sent free by mail for a Dime; 
or, if postage-stamps be sent, three reds and 
@ blue will secure it. A million copies should 
be sold. Persons who buy by the dozen, hun- 
dred, or thousand, to sell again, will obtain a 
liberal discount. Let the orders be sent in at 
once for single copies or by the large quantity— 
“3 reds and a blue” will secure a prepaid 
copy by the first mail. 








Go Correspondents. 


E. W. T.—1. How would you reconcile theolog- 
seal and other differences among the people by the aid of 
Phrenology ? 

Ans. The chief reason why men differ in their theolog- 
ical opinions is, that those who have made theology, which 
is only another name for mental philosophy in its rela- 
tions to God, have differed in their mental organizations. 

Jobn Calvin had a firm and unflinching nature, large 
Self-Esteem. Firmness, Conscientiousness, and Cautious 
ness, with large Veneration. In reading the Bible and 
endeavoring to learn what was the will of God concerning 
man, be would instinctively seize upon those passages 
which indicate sovereignty, power, duty, and justice, and 
this would constitute the center and leading peculiarity of 
his theology. 

John Wesley, differently organized from John Calvis, 
having a predominance of Benevolence ever Firmness 
and Self-Esteem, if not over Veneration and Conscien- 
tiousness, and having, moreover, a very delicate and sat 
ceptible temperament, he would in turn naturally gather 
around himself all those passages of Scripture which speak 
of the mercy, the sympathy, and the fatherhood of God, 
He would appreciate less the sovereignty, dignity, maj- 
esty, and unbending justice of God than John Calva 
would ; and, as a consequence, men having organizations 
like Wesley would be apt to adopt his theories of the Di- 
vine government; and those having organizations like 
Calvin, or approximating to it, would see the truth in his 
doctrines more than in those of Wesley, and become be- 








lievers in his teachings, and be fed and encouraged by 
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may be allowed to illustrate, without being 
them It we a with infidelity, we will refer to the hea- 
times, when the race was in a state 


oe ae have Bacchus for a god; those who were 
disposed to trade, bargain, cheat, and steal would worship 
Mercury. Venus had its devotees, and those who had a 
predominance of intellect would worship Jove. If asked, 
therefore, to harmonize the theology of pagans, we should 
endeavor to instruct them in a true mental philosophy; 
and show them that a perfect organization should appre- 
diate all those qualities which their theologies embodied in 
their several gods; and though our explanation might 
teach them that a single God should have wisdom, power, 
and goodness, and that it was not necessary to have a 
dosen deities, we might thus do away with many of their 
notions, or, rather, concentrate them upon one central 
deity, and thus disturb their theologies without in any 
manner destroying truth. 

In the Christian world, if there were a true mental 
philosophy, and religious bigotry and intolerance could be 
for a moment laid aside, persons could see enough of good 
in any Christian denomination to awaken their respect, 
and, probably, enough that could be reformed to make it 
worth while to lop off or drop out of its category some of 
ite teachings. We are far from supposing that all men, 
with their present mental organizations, could be brought 
into one form of worship until essential modifications had 
taken place in their dispositions. Men in whom Venera- 
tion and Order predominate are adapted to the Episcopa- 
lian order ; others, of a different tone of mind and devel- 
opment, would find themselves fed and strengthened in 
other denominations. It may be that, when men become 
more harmonious in their organizations, a religious faith 
and practice will be established which will enable the 
Presbyterian, the Episcopalian, the Methodist, and the 
Baptist to barmonize on one platform; and, until that 
harmony of mental cevelopment takes place, it would be 
far better for the world that each denomination should 
take its own course and act independently. 

2. Will you explain illustration for Com and 
Ldealiy on the“ bymbolieal Head ?” em 


Ana. The symbol for Ideality exhibits an artist with his 
easel, and a picture partly painted. It also shows a pallet 
and a harp at his right hand. This is designed to illus- 
trate art, or that with which Ideality has much te do. 
Comparison is illustrated by a chemist at his laboratory, 
supposed to be making analyses, or by means of chemical 
selonce discriminating and taining the diff 
between one thing and another. This is doubtless an 
obscure illustration. 

The bony ridge, surrounding the ergan of Eventuality, 
leaving a depression where that organ is situated, is not de- 
scribed by you with sufficient accuracy to enable us tojudge 

8. What kind of a temperament in a woman is required 
to be a proper match for a man whose temperament is 
almost exclusively Bilious or Motive, with a very little of 
the Mental, and © small share of the Vital? 

Ans. It is not well for a man of such a temperament 
to marry a woman similar to himself, because the chil- 
dren of such a union would be too coarse, but one whose 
mental temperament greatly predominates, who has but 
litte bone and muscle, and, though the parties might not 
harmonize perfectly, their children would be likely to 
mherit enough of the qualities of both parents to produ 





are tall, and it is seldom the case that a tall man marries 
a tall woman, and it is so common for a slim, tall man to 
marry a fat, short woman that such couples are spoken of 
as a church and steeple. We have often noticed that 
among musicians, a man who sings a good bass usually 
seeks for a wife one who sings soprano, while a man who 
sings tenor will seek as a wife one whose voice is adapted 
to alto, which is sometimes called feminine bass, and we 
suppose these choices are mutual. A very masculine 
man seeks a woman who is very feminine, and a mascu- 
line, coarse-grained woman almost always marries a man 
who is scant in beard, small in frame, and who has a 
light voice, and who in every way inclines to the feminine 
in quality of organization. 
A. B—t1. If a at teen of 

has # head measaring.twen en greet sage belly ag 
ence, is it possible to increase it to twenty-four inches by 
the time he attains to the age of thirty years? 

Ans. Whether a person could thus increase the size of 
his head in twelve years depends entirely upon the 
amount of bodily development he has and the strength of 
his constitution, A man whese head measures twenty- 
three inches ought to have a body weighing one hundred 
and seventy-five pounds, and well-proportioned at that. 
A young man of eighteen, weighing one hundred and 
sixty pounds, and well-proportioned, with a head twenty- 
three inches, might increase the size of his head an inch 
in the time mentioned, without detriment to his constitu- 
tion, but he would be likely to increase fifteen pounds of 
bodily weight at the same time, or at least ought to, but if 
the body be not large, robust, and strong, it is not desir- 
able that the head be increased in size. The difficulty 
with most persons: whose heads measure twenty-three 
inches, in this country at least, is, that they have too 
little body to sustain it, and they break down early, failing 
to accomplish as much as they would with a head twenty- 
one and a half inches on the same body. Too much head 
for the body is like having too much wagon for the horse, 
or too much engine for the boiler. 

2. Do muscles, which are very hard and in pro- 


P 
portion to their size, indicate a corresponding amount of 
nervous Vitality ? 


Ans, Physiological questions of this kind can not be 
answered always satisfactorily to persons who are not 
well-versed in Physiology. Ingeneral, bard and compact 
muscles are well supplied with nervous energy, and, as a 
rule, this will hold good, though there are doubtless excep- 
tions arising from various causes. Sometimes a man who 
is well-developed throughout, in bone and muscle, be- 
comes paralyzed slightly or extensively, and for a consid- 
erable time the muscles will seem to retain their substan- 
tial and rounded characteristics, but want of use in them 
will subsequently render them flabby. 


J.S, A—The American Newspaper Directory 
and Record of the Press, containing a list of all newspa- 
pers, magazines, etc., published in the United States, 
North America, and British Provinces, together with a 
history of the origin, rise, and progress of newspapers, 
can be had, postpaid, by mail, for $1 25. 

J. W. F. —1. Is large Secretiveness more inju- 
rious than beneficial to an orator ? 

Ans, There are various kinds of oratory. There is the 
oratory of the pulpit, of the bar, of the legislative hall, of 
the lecture-room, and the theater. In the pulpit, in the 
lecture-room, and generally in the leg slative hall, large 
Secretiveness is not necessary, and would be a detriment 
to the orator. But in a court of justice, or, rather, of liti- 
gation and diamond cut diamond, large Secretiveness ts 





afair medium. Moreover, a person having but little bone 
and muscle, being fine-grained and delicate, is very apt to 
be attracted by one who is brawny and strong. The éx- 
tremes of development are very apt to seek their opposites. 
Thus in Nature there seems to be an instinct which har- 
monizes fancy with philosophy. Nothing is more common 
than for a finely-made, deli¢ate woman to marry a six- 
footer, who has a coarse voice, a heavy step, a large hand, 
and for her to be proud of that in him of which she herself 
has so little, namely, strength, enaurance, and largeness. 
A perfectly well-balanced person naturally seeks as a mate 
one who is equally well balanced. This is right, but we 
have noticed that light-complexioned people prefer those 
of dark } persons who are lean prefer a com- 
Panion who is inclined to be plump and fat. Short persons 
are always speaking in terms of admiration of those who 





required. On the stage, if one is playing the part of 
“Tago,” or “Richard the Third,” or “Shylock,” large 
Secretiveness lies at the very foundation of the part. If, 
on the contrary, the actor is playing the part of “ Othello,” 
he would not require large 8 iveness ; indeed, he 
could not play that part well if Secretiveness were consti- 
stitationally large. 

2. What faculties are requisite to the novelist ? 

Ans, The novelist requires large Perceptives and Event- 
uality, large Human Nature and Comparison, large 
Ideality, Spirituality, and Constructiveness, with an ample 
development of Secretiveness and Language. 

8. What faculties lead a man to become a drunkard ? 

Ans. Imitation and Approbativeness. In nine cases 
out of ten the habit is one of social imitation, and a desire 
to be smart like others. When one acquires the habit of 
drinking, hts Alimentiveness becomes morbidly active, and 








his whole nervous system is thrown out of balance to such 
an extent that, in many instances, men lose their self-con- 
trol. There may be some persons so unfortunate as to 
have inherited a thirst for liquor through a perverted or 
unnatural development of Alimentiveness, but these are 
exceptions to the general rule. 


age to sbvdeensaoiamienecaee 
and Self-Esteem so that they may become large ? 

Ans. It may be possible, but such a degree of culture, 
we think, is not common. It would not be easy to cul- 
tivate a head of moderate size to become large, that is to 
say, to cultivate a twenty-inch head to become twenty- 
three inches. A person might think himself fortunate who 
could increase organs of moderate size to become fall, or 
even from average to full; but in doing this a great 
degree of activity would be acquired in the faculties in 
question. 

NE Oe 


Extra.—To entitle voluntary agents to the 
eleventh copy for $5, the eleven names must all be sent in 
at one time. We keep no record of such matters, and if a 
person sends five names a week during the year, they are 
not, according to our rules, entitled to the extra copy for 
every ten names, Let the ten names be sent at one time, 
and the eleventh copy claimed at the same time, and all 
will be right. 








Piterary Hotices. 


Tae AMERICAN JouRNAL oF OpHTHALMOLOGY. Ju- 
lius Homberger, M.D., editor and proprietor. 

The first number of this monthly, which is published by 
Bailliere Brothers, 440 Broadway, New York, at $2 per 
an um, has found its way to our table. The treatment of 
the eye is of so delicate a character, that it is not to be 
presumed that common physicians, or surgeons even, 
shall be so well-versed in it, practically, as to be compe- 
tent to perform the more difficult operations on that deli- 
cate organ. The motto of th's work we believe is true, 
namely, “ No one is able to embrace the immense details 
of our science ;” that is to say, no one man is capable of 
becoming sufficiently perfect in all departments of surgery 
as to be competent in each detail of the science. One 
man should be devoted to the eye, another to diseases of 
the different parts of the body. Medical men who treat 
diseases in general, are always opposed to topical prac- 
titioners. If a man devotes himself to consumption, to 
the digestive organs, to the reproductive system, to ob- 
stetrics, to the ear or eye, to cutaneous diseases or to dis- 
torted limbs, these particular departments are likely to 
fall into their hands, leaving the general practitioner with- 
out occupation in the more important parts of medical 
practice. In the larger cities of the Old World the healing 
art is much more divided than in this country, and we 
think for the better. A man must be more successful and 
rise to a higher grade in the art of treating the eye or any 
other part of the system, by devoting a life of incessant 
care and study to that one specialty, than he can by 
attempting to treat all ailments. Fifty years ago the 
dental profession was almost unknown ; now a regular 
physician, especially in the cities or large towns, would 
not be called on to extract a tooth, or to do anything else 
in relation to the teeth, and this is right. The same is 
true, or ought to be, of the eye, of the ear, of hernia, and 
many other bodily maladies, The journal before us 
appears to be in the highest degree scientific. It is hand- 
somely produced, and we do not doubt will have a pop- 
ular position among the class fr whom it is intended. 
Of course, it is adapted to the profession rather than t> 
popular reading. We wish it abundant success. 


Parson Browntow’s Book, entitled Sketches of the 

Rin, Peggea, Oe Decline of ; 

ration of Personal Adventures among the Rebels. By 

W. G. Brownlow. George W. Childs, of Philade'phia, 

is the publisher. 

This book is written with the energy and boldness for 
which Parson Brownlow is so distinguished. He handles 
his subjects without mittens and calls things by character- 
istic names. It contains a steel portrait of the author, and 
twelve excellent wood-cuts, illustrative of scenes which 
are spiritedly narrated. 

This book will, of course, have a large sale, and we 
think timid patriots will gain strength and courage by 
perusing it. Price, by mail, $1 25. 
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Special Hotices. 


Advertisements, 





Improvements made in the machinery for 
manufacturing Gold Pens, and secured to the subscriber 
by Letters Patent, have enabled him a the many 
hitherto unavoidable in r production, 
also to bring the coat within the reach, al The 
writing public should know the following facts 
Constant for six six months is done cheaper with 
Gold Pens than with Steel ; therefore, it is y to use 
Gold Pens. 
The Gold Pen remains ——- by na of continued 
pen yay atin Steel Pen is ever changing by corrosion and 
niformity ecw w 





ADVERTISEMENTS intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the one in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent in at once. 

Txxus.—Twenty-five cents a line each insertion. 


Mrs. Exiza De La Verene, 


M.D., 258 Pacific Street, Brooklyn, L. i. 








a —. 
onl nly by the use df the Gold Pen, ~ 


Gold Pen is always ready and reliable, while the 
Steel Pen must be often condemned and a new one seject- 
ed; therefore, in the use of the Gold Pen there is great 
savin of time. 

is capable of receiving any degree of elastic’ 
that the Gold Pen is exactly adapted to the hand o! the 
writer; therefore, the nerves of the hand and arm are not 
iene as is known to be the case by the use of Steel 


Poiets now selling Gold Pens at prices varying from 25 
cents to #1, according to size, the average wear of every 
one of which will far outlast a gross of the best Steel Pens. 

Sold by all dealers in the line throughout the country. 
Whol e and retail at the store, No. 25 Maiden Lane, 
where all orders, inclosing cash or a will re- 
ceive prompt attention, and a mee or ding 
in value, and selected according to hoor’ tion, will im- 
ayy be sent by mail or Gavin, 0 

Address, A. Morton, 2% Maiden e, New York. 

* We happen to know Mr. A. Morton to be not only one 
of the best and most extensive manufacturers of Gold Pens 
not only in America, but in the world. We use Lad 
and can assure our readers of their excellence.” 


Tribune, 

“We have been in the babit of using these Gold Pens 
for a long time. and bave always found them the best in- 
struments of the kind that have fallen in our way.”— 
N. Y. Boening 


Tern, upon Allen’s system, can be ob- 
tained at 22 Bond Street. By this method the teeth, 
——< — ruge of the mouth 3-4 80 a ae formed’ as to 
y a perfect prototy ¢ natural ergans, ng 
the TRUE EXPRESSION of the mouth and original contour 
e face. 
It is the height of art to conceal art. This we do most 
aye as our numerous patrons can attest. 
A descriptive pamphlet may be obtained yy. addressing 
Dr. J. Artes & Son, 23 Bond Street, New York. 








FOWLER & WELLS’S 


PATENT ADJUSTABLE STEEL PEN. 


After a little unexpected delay, we are enabled to an- 
nounce to our readers that we are ready to furnish what 
we believe to be 

THE VERY BEST STEEL PENS EVER MADE. 

These pens have been manufactured expressly for us by 
Jostan Mason, of Birmingham, the most extensive pen- 
maker in the world, and no pains have been spared in 
their constraction. ‘The nibs are a so smooth as to 
write as readily as a quill, while a patent attachment 
to the back the pen can be made hard or soft, 
fine, at pleasure. 

To suit all won pe Nd we have had three grades of these 
pens made, named as follows : 

THE REPORTING PEN, 
Suitable for Phonographic peverer*s Ladies, and others 
who desire to write a very fine, neat hand ; 

THE WRITING PEN, 

For ordinary writing, such as busi 
bookkeeping, schools, public offices, and the like ; $ 

THE ENGROSSING PEN, 
For writing in which heavy marks ae be desired. With 
this style any size line can be made, from an ordinary 
coarse line to one an eighth of an inch wide, without 
changing the adjustment. 

These Pens are put up in patent boxes, containing half 
agross each. Persons ordering a box can have all of one 
— or two dozens of each kind, in the box, as they 


refer. 
» PRICE, 7% CENTS A BOX. 
A liberal discount to Agents aud Stationers. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York 


. . ’ J ’ LJ 
Diptheria—Diptheria —Diptheria. 
Its Nature, History, Causes, Prevention, and Treatment 

on Hygienic Principles, with a Resumé of the Various 
Theories and Practices of the Medical Profession, by R. 
T. Trail, M.D. 

The fact that a large proportion of severe cases of Dip- 
theria prove fatal under Drug Treatment, while if treated 
Hygienically, death a therefrom is the exception, 
not the rule, seems, at least, to demand for the Hygienic 
Treatment a careful inv tion. Price $1 00. 

ddress FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


coarse or 











Unrrep States Guano Company, 
No, 89 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


PHOSPHATIC GUANO contains 75 per cent. of Puos- 
PHATE or Lime. 


AmmontaTep do. contains more Actual and Potential 
Ammonia than the Peruvian. 


For Sale at 
THIRTY DOLLARS PER TON. 
4 lyr. A. G@. BENSON, President. 


Tae Aquarius. Price $10. 





THE ABOVE CUT SHOWS 
“THE AQUARIUS,” 
A new and most invaluable article, for which the subscri 
ers have received Letters Patent from the United Siete, 
and is offered to the public as the most complete and per- 
fect hand apparatus ever invented for throwing water. 

It will throw about Light Gallons of water per minute, 
fifty feet high, with the of only one hand ai ; 
— a most invaluable article for” Washing Windows 

ing Carriages, Watering Ga Gardena," rinkling 
Boreas Throwing on Liquid fetal eto. as Wha 

Soap ae y oe My Be Sor ae 
Insects on Trees, Roses, and other ing 
Water from the ‘Wolds 2 of Vessels, Small Bouts, Cal Os rs, 
etc.; Wetting Sails, Wi Starting Aque- 
ducts, Also, for Tnealids, it is a most valuable or 
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READY ROOFING, AT HALF THE PRICE OF TIN. 


WILL LAST TWICE AS LONG. 


Requires oaly to be nailed down. HEAVIEST WOVEN MATERIAL EVER USED FOR ROOFING. Put upon 
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VERDICT OF A JURY OF BOYS. 


Wuen Dr. Nathaniel Prentice taught a 
public school in Roxbury, he was very much 
a favorite; but his patience at times would 
get very much exhausted by the infractions of 
the school rules by the scholars. On one oc- 
casion, in rather a wrathy way, he threatened 
to punish with six blows of a heavy ferule the 
first boy detected in whispering, and appointed 
some as detectors. Shortly after, one of these 
detectors shouted : 

“ Master, John Zeigler is whispering.” 

John was called up, and asked if it.was a 
fact. (John, by the way, was a favorite both 
of his teacher and schoolmates.) 

“Yes,” answered John; “I was not aware 
of what I was about; I was intent on working 
out a sum, and requested the one who sat next 
to reach me the arithmetic that contained the 
rule which I wished to see.” 

The Doctor regretted his hasty threat, but 
told John that he could not suffer him to whis- 
per or escape the punishment, and continued : 

“T wish I could avoid it, but can not, with- 
out a forfeiture of my word, and the conse- 
quent loss of my authority. I will,” he con- 
tinued, “‘leave it to any three scholars you 
may choose, to say whether or not I omit the 
punishment.”’ 

John said he was agreed to that, and imme- 
diately called out G. S., T. D., and D. P. D. 
The Doctor told them to return a verdict, 
which they soon did (after consultation), as 
follows : 

‘The master’s word must be kept inviolate 
—John must receive the threatened six blows 
of the ferule ; but it must be inflicted on vol- 
untary proxies—and we, the arbitrators, will 
share the punishment by receiving each of us 
two of the blows.” 

John, who had listened to the verdict, step- 
ped up to the Doctor, and with outstretched 
hand, exclaimed : 

‘* Master, here is my hand; they shan’t be 
struck a blow; I will receive the punishment.” 

The Doctor, under pretense of wiping his 
face, shielded his eyes, and telling the boys to 
go to their seats, said he would think of it. I 
believe he did think of it to his dying day, but 
the punishment was never inflicted.— Middle- 
sex Journal. 
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Wortp Tamers.—I have great confidence 
in young men who believe in themselves, and 
are accustomed to rely on their own resources 
from anearly period. When a resolute young 
fellow steps up to the great bully, the world, 
and boldly takes him by the beard, he is often 
surprised to find it come off in his hand, and 
that it was only tied on to scare off timid ad- 
venturers. I have seen young men more than 
once, who came to a great city without a single 
friend, support themselves and pay for their 
education, lay up money, in a few years grow 








rich enough to travel, and establish them- 
selves in life, and without ever asking of any 
person a dollar which they had not earned. 
But these are exceptional cases. There are 
horse-tamers born so, we all know ; there are 
women-tamers who bewiich the sex as the 
pied piper bedeviled the children of Hamelin, 
and there are world-tamers who can make any 
community, even a Yankee one, get down and 
let them jump on its back as easily as Mr. 
Rarey saddled Cruiser. 
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Commerciat Vatve or Insects.—Who 
thinks of it? And yet in the economy of na- 
ture, of what immense importance they are in 
all seasons, every naturalist knows, while in 
commerce the amount derived from them is 
astounding. We have no figures to produce 
in regard to our own trade, for our statistics 
do not reach that high state of perfection 
which will admit of it ; but Great Britain pays 
annually $1,000,000 for the dried carcasses of 
that tiny insect known as the cochineal ; while 
another, also peculiar to India, gum shellac, or 
rather its productions, is scarcely less valuable. 
More than 1,500,000 human beings derive their 
sole support from the culture and manufac- 
ture of the fibers spun by the silk-worm, of 
which the annual circulating medium is said 
to be $200,000,000. In England alone, we 
say nothing of the other parts of Europe, 
$500,000 are spent every year for the pur- 
chase of foreign honey, while the value of that 
which is native is not mentioned ; and all this 


is the work of the bee; that makes no men- 
tion of the 10,000 pounds of wax imported 
every year. Besides all this, there are the 
gall-nuts, used for dyeing and making ink ; 
the cantharides or Spanish fly, used in medi- 
eine. In fact, every insect is contributing, 
directly or indirectly, in swelling the amount 
of our commercial profits. Even those which, 
in some cases, prove a plague and become 
destructive, have their place in the economy 
of nature, and prevent worse. 
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A Great Tsovcut.—There are worse 
things than war. Deterioration and moral 
cowardice are worse than death; and when 
it becomes necessary to die for great truths 
and principles, how sweet and how beautiful 
is the sacrifice. Let no one imagine that this 
is our day of deepest darkness. Twenty 
millions of people rising as one man, thrilled 
by one impulse, swept by one spirit of self- 
sacrifice, holding right and justice to be 
dearer than life, will appear in history as 
the brightest omen of the century. Civiliza- 
tion and free government are not to fail here, 
but to come forth more glorious and secure 
from trial. This is the clear pointing of the 
finger of God, and for this he strikes the 
awful hour and summons men to their duty. 
Meanwhile we hope that from the altars of 
religion will be breathed the holiest and most 
select influence in the cause of constitutional 
liberty as the cause of God. 
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Wao are entitled to send for the JOORNAL at the 
lowest club price ? if 
Clergymen of all denominations. 
Physicians of all schools. 
Postmasters. 


Agents holding certificates. 

Voluntary agents who send, or have sent, daring the 
year, ten subscribers with five dollars at one time, 

Persons who may have been members of clubs at soms 
previous time are noé entitled to a deduction on ty 
account. 
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A Beavutirut ReEFLection.—Bulwer ép. 
quently says: “TI can not believe that earth is 
man’s abiding place. It can’t be that ourlife 
is cast up by the ocean of eternity to floaty 
moment upon its waves and then sink intp 
nothingness. Else, why is it that the glorious 
aspirations, that leap up like angels from the 
temples of the heart, are forever wandering 
about unsatisfied ? Why is it that-the rainbow 
and clouds come over us with a beauty which 
is not of earth, and then pass off and leave w 
to muse upon their faded loveliness? Why 
is it that the stars, who hold their festivals 
around the midnight throne are set above the 
grasp of our limited faculties, forever mock. 
ing us with their unapproachable glory? We 
are born for a higher destiny than that of 
earth; there is a realm where the rainbow 
never fades—where the stars will be 
before us like islands that slumber upon the 
ocean—and where the beings that pass before 
us like shadows, will stay in our presence 
forever.” 
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Fatax Accipent To “ Bos,” THE Fireman's 
Doc.—This most useful dog to the firemen of 
the London Brigade, sharing the fate of his 
predecessors, was run over by an engine while 
proceeding to a fire on Saturday, and killed. 
The animal was in the habit whenever the fire- 
bell at the station rang to “ make ready” to 
start, to run in front of the engine to clear the 
way, and when he got to a fire he would run 
up ladders, force his way through windows, 
and enter jeopardized rooms, more quickly than 
the firemen could. Some time ago, at the 
time of the explosion in the Westminster 
Road, “ Bob” darted into the burning house, 
and was seen to leave with a cat in his mouth. 
At another fire in Lambeth, Bob attended as 
usual, and the firemen were told that all the 
inmates had been saved, but the animal went 
to a side door and barked loudly, which at- 
tracted the notice of the brigade, who felt con- 
vineed that some one was in the passage, and 


upon opening the door a child was found in the’ 


passage nearly suffocated. Last year the dog 
went through some of his extraordinary per- 
formances, such as showing how to pump the 
engine, at the annual meeting of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
Animals, and was to have appeared at the 
same society’s meeting on Monday, in order to 
show how dumb animals can be made obedient 
if treated kindly. Bob used to wear a brass 
collar, on which was engraven— 











pry ey ty dog. 
— Newcastle (Eng.) Express. 
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